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The Mest Amazing 


SHAKESPEARE 
Bangain Ever Offered! 


ES, Only 98c—in full and with no further pay- 
ments—for this beautiful volume of Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works! And you don’t even have to send 


the 98c now! 


Unless you are fully convinced that 


this is the biggest book bargain you have ever seen 
after reading the book for 7 days at our risk, you may 


return it. 
your copy at once. 


Just mailing the coupon below will bring 
But send it NOW—because this 


offer has never been made before and may never be 


made again! 


COMPLETE — Every Word He Ever Wrote 


. in one single volume is the world’s 
supreme literature—very word Shakespeare 
ever wrote. In all human history only this 
ONE man has seen so deep into the hearts of 
all—only he has held the keys to unlock every 
human emotion, every strength, every weak- 

. No wonder that today he is more 
ye, universally and immortally, than he was 
300 years ago! 

Realize anew that Shakespeare ALONE is 
the cornerstone of the well-read man’s or 
woman’s culture. He teaches you history by 
making it so thrilling that you are held in 
breathless suspense page after page. His 


marvelous knowledge of language and 
psychology will make you a better 
thinker and talker, a more fluent writer. 


Let us send you this book at OUR RISK. 
Discover the unsuspected pleasure of a Shake- 
speare your schoolday type of reading may 
never have revealed. Be fascinated by sensu- 
ous Cleopatra. Shudder at murderous Macbeth. 
Chuckle at Falstaff. Thrill with lovesick 
Romeo. Stand aghast at the treachery of Iago. 
Be enchanted with the beautiful Sonnets and 
the wild passion of “The Rape of Lucrece” 
and “Venus and Adonis.” 


SEND NO MONEY 


Mail coupon today, without money. When 
book is handed to you, deposit with postman 
only 98c, plus few cents postage. Read and 
examine this handsome 1312-page volume— 
printed in large, easy-reading type on thin- but 
opaque paper, beautifully bound in morocco- 
grained cloth. 

Then, after 7 days’ examination if you feel 
you can part with this volume—simply send it 
back and your 98c will be refunded at once. 
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To know English better—to read anv 
book more appreciatively—to speak an‘ 
write more colorfully, effectively—you 
must know Shakespeare! Send cou- 
pon, without money,now! 

Walter J. Black, 
Inc., Dept. 1610, 

2 Park Ave., 

New York. 

N. Y. 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 1610 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me on approval your one-volume 
edition of Shakespeare’s Complete Works. When 
postman delivers it, I will deposit with him 98c, plus 
few cents postage. If not convinced that this is the 
greatest book bargain ever offered, I will return the 
volume: within 7 days and my 98c is to be refunded 
in full, at once. 
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LETTERS 





STUDENTS’ NEWS: | sent in an order for 
fourteen copies of News-WEEkK at the special 
school rate of five cents a week. They came 
in good time, but the extra copy you prom- 
ised me with an order for ten or more did 
not show up. Was it an oversight? I simply 
cannot do without News-Weex. I’m most 
sorry I did not have a larger order to send 
in to you, but I could get no concerted action 
from the rest of the social science teachers. 

The merit and attractiveness of your mag- 
azine, however, will gradually make it be- 
come more desired by the students for quick 
news reviews. 

Epitn HINMAN 

Frarkfort, Ind, 


WHy: Being a fan to all sports I was anx- 
ious to read your account of the Baer-Louis 
fight. Imagine my chagrin on picking up the 
Sept. 28 issue and finding not a word devoted 
to the number one sports event of that week. 

Of course the result would not have been 
news but News-WeEeEk’s account of such 
things are always interesting and different. 
How come? 

CarLos E. Mooser 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Editorial Note: See last week’s issue. 
News-WEEK is the fastest printed news mag- 
azine, but it does not guarantee its readers 
accounts of events occurring twelve hours af- 
ter going to press. 


NEW HAWK: News-WEEK has been com- 
ing to my office for almost a year now. I 
like it. 

I cannot help feeling that you will be in- 
terested in the recent discovery and naming 
of a new kind of bird from the Big Bend 
country of Brewster County, Texas. This 
bird is the Fuertes Red-Tailed Hawk, a fine 
big bird of prey that I first found in 1933 on 
the John B. Semple expedition to the Big 
Bend, We took only a few specimens that 
year and were in some doubt as to the valid- 
ity of the form. But last Spring we went 
again, procured several more specimens, and 
thereupon proceeded, with Dr. Josselyn Van 
Tyne of the University of Michigan’s Mu- 
seum of Zoology as junior author, to name 
the bird. 

We have named the Fuertes Red-Tailed 
Hawk in honor of the late Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, the world-famous bird artist, who 
nineteen years ago took me under his wing, 
gave me instruction in bird painting, and be- 


came my lifelong friend. Fuertes visited the 
Big Bend region in 1901; probably saw these 
hawks while there without realizing that they 
were of an undescribed kind ; and died (1927) 
not knowing that they would one day bear his 
name. 

Louis Fuertes has been called Cornell Uni- 
versity’s most loved alumnus. He has hosts 
of admirers throughout the length and 
breadih of the land, and I cannot help think- 
ing your readers will be interested in this 
new honor that has been bestowed upon him. 

My personal interest in giving the discov- 
ery and the naming nationwide publicity is 
that I am hoping we may have here on the 
campus a Fuertes Memorial Museum—a 
building that may house both a Museum of 
Natural History and a Fine Arts Gallery ... 

GeorGE MIKSCH SUTTON 

Curator of Birds, 

Laboratory of Ornithology 

Cornell University 

‘Ithaca, N. Y. 


PHONY CHIVALRY: Articles on your is- 
sues on America’s participation in the 1936 
Olympiad are significant and I am pleased to 
know that my opinion is in accord with the 
consensus... 

This Olympic tradition founded centuries 
ago by the athletes of ancient Greece, is now 
endangered by the reckless and ruthless con- 
duct of the Nazi rulers of Germany. The 
games are to be held next year in Berlin. But 
unless the Hitlerites halt their campaign of 
discrimination and persecution “cul de sac 
civilization,” unless they give evidence that 
they know the real meaning of sportsman- 
ship and keep their meddling hands off the 
Olympics and contenders for Olympic com- 
petition, the games should be held elsewhere 
or the Americans should refuse to partici- 
pate in them, 

Already Jewish athletes in Germany have 
been discriminated against. Already the 
Nazis have displayed flagrant and violent 
manifestations of prejudice against the ath- 
letes in the Catholic Youth Organization. 
Already in their ruthless campaigns that have 
hit at Jew and Catholic and Protestant alike. 
They have smashed to bits every concept of 
a spirit of sportsmanship and fair play... 

It is the business of the American Olympic 
Committee headed by Avery Brundage to 
demand a definite pledge of fair play for 
every one, discrimination against no one, not 
a phony sort of chivalry in next year’s games. 
If that demand is not met with unequivocal 
guarantees; the Americans should withdraw 
from competition and boycott the event. Not- 
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the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
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a cent a day. 
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cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
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the receipt of your first copy. 
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withstanding such pledge which may only 
nrove to be a shoddy maneuver, our partici- 
pation isn’t a question for a committee to de- 
cide but one for the American public to con- 
sider, Enterprising sports editors could at- 
tempt to poll their readers on the question. 
It is up to the American, if the Olympiad is 
to achieve the main objective of spreading 
the high standards of amateur sport through- 
out the world. 
Ricuarp McHucu 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENTERTAINING: Please permit me to con- 
eratulate you on your marvelous publication. 
For entertaining views on so many subjects 

f importance it beats any other periodical I 
have read. Would that something similar was 
published here in Australia, The trouble with 

hlications in this country is that too often 
they are politically biased in one direction or 
nother. 

Please keep your liberal outlook. Stay in 
the middle of the road. Give Capital and La- 
bor a 50-50 go... 

Finally, a small question. Can you tell me 
what Upton Sinclair, whom [I consider one of 
America’s most colorful figures, is up to at 
present? In the eight issues of News-WEEK 
that I have been able to procure I have only 
come across one small mention of him. 

E. H. Crimes 

Croydon, South Australia 


Editorial Note: Since his defeat as candi- 
date for the governorship of California last 
Fall, the founder of the EPIC party has writ- 
ten two books; “I, Candidate for Governor: 
ind How I Got Licked,” and “We, the Peo- 
le of America: and How We Ended Pov- 

’* During the course of a three-week, 

)-mile transcontinental tour, he delivered 
en lectures on his favorite economic cure- 
all, “Production for Use.” 


QUESTION: In the sixth consecutive Front 
Pave of News-WEEK I read that the Italian 
ilomaniac is about to rape the Lion of 
Judah. Each week it annoys England; it 
looks worse each week; each week Geneva 
diplomats fail to straighten it out. 
\ll right, all right—I begin to get the idea! 
| I know all I want to about the rainy 
son, the King’s umbrella, and the Battles 
\dowa and the Nile. 

But in spite of all your hard work and my 
diligent reading, there remains one basic, un- 
answered question: What of it? 

Some big, greedy patriots are going to heat 
the burnooses off some little, less stably gov- 
erned patriots. Sensation! We did the same 
in Mexico in 1848 and 1916, in Cuba in 

898, in Aguinaldo’s Philippine strongholds a 
little later, in Colombia when we wanted to 
build a canal, in Haiti when we landed the 
evolent Marines, and in Nicaragua a few 
rs ago when we didn't like the administra- 
tion in office. 

_lf we had been members of a League of 
tions, each incident would have inspired 
uch oratory as this one—and with as lit- 

e effect. Each time there would have been 
hreats of bigger international wars to fol- 


But they didn’t. Like the Italians, we 
picked our opponents with care—the only 
major power being at a safe distance and hav- 
ing a suitably antiquated fleet. 

| think we were wrong in all those cases, 
and [ think the Italians are wrong now. But 
| don’t think they’re going to set the world 
on fre, 

; Joseru LITTLE 

Chicago, Ill. 


CORRECTION: In your music article of 
this week, you mentioned that Mme. Lotte 
Lehmann’s concerts this year will be chiefly 
in the West. 

Although Mme. Lehmann is a great lover 
ot the West Coast, the above is not the fact. 
She will sing concerts in Seattle, Portland, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles, but she also has a goodly number 
scheduled in the East, where she will spend 
the major part of her coming season. 

; EpitH BEHRENS 

Constance Hope Associates, Inc. 

New York City 











BROOKS READY-MADE SUITS 
FALL, 1935 


Brooks Brothers’ latest importations of Chev- 
iots, Worsteds, Tweeds and Homespuns from 
England and Scotland are now ready for Fall 
...in ready-made suits which offer many of 
the advantages of custom-made clothes. The 
materials, for instance, include many weaves 
confined to us exclusively. The number of 
suits cut from any one pattern is carefully 
restricted ; and our workmanship, as always, 
presents many little refinements of detail 


not ordinarily found in ready-made clothing. 


Ready-made Suits . . $55 to $85 
Ready-made Overcoats, $55 to $110 
Write to our New York Store for Illustrated Circular of Fall 


Suits and Overcoats, and Itinerary of our travelling represen- 


tatives, now visiting 50 cities all over the United States. 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH ST.* NEW YORK 


NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
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Rapid duplication by means of a stencil was the 
basic betterment which the Mimeograph brought to 
the modern world. But the flowering of that idea came 
with the cellulose-ester stencil, which revolutionized the 
fine art of Mimeographing. Known to users everywhere as 
the Mimeotype stencil, this epoch-making invention dupli- 
cates all kinds of letters, forms, bulletins, graphs, maps, 
cartoons, etc., better than that kind of work has ever been 


done before. That it has put pictures into Mimeographing is 


just one of its many advantages. Even though now a user of 


the Mimeograph, you may not realize its present possibilities 
for you. Let us forward details of latest and most important 
applications in your field. Write today to A. B. Dick Company, 


Chicago, or see classified telephone directory for the local address. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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WAR: Italians Swoop Down on Adowa to Settle an Old Score; 
League Indicts Italy as Aggressor; Roosevelt Strengthens Embargo 


The sun went down. 

But the 300,000 men, women, and 
children, serried like clover, stood as 
they had since 3:30 P.M. They watched 
the lights in Palazzo Venezia. 

At 6:30 P.M. a balcony window flew 
open. A stocky man in Fascist corpo- 
ral’s uniform came to the rail. He gave 
the salute of the Caesars. 

“Blackshirts of the Revolution!” 

A roar went up. 


“Men and women of all Italy, in the 
world, in the mountains and on the 
seas, listen!” 

They listened. In all Italy, in all 
lands, on all seas, men tuned in radios 
or gathered under amplifiers. They 
heard the measured, commanding voice 
of Benito Mussolini. 

“Twenty. million Italians are at this 
moment gathered in the squares of all 
Italy . . . the most gigantic demon- 
stration the human race recalls.” 


The most gigantic demonstration 
cheered. In Sicily’s seaports, in the 
Etruscan hills, in the northern rice- 
fields and factory towns, 20,000,000 men 
and women cried: “Duce!” 


Mussolini hailed them as an army 
ready to march against “the blackest 
injustice—that of withholding from 
them a little soil under the sun.” 


In Rome the Duce struck his micro- 
phone stand. Men heard that thump in 
Palermo, Naples, Milan, Paris, London, 
New York, San Francisco, Tokyo, Syd- 
ney, Buenos Aires, Santiago. It was 
heard round the world—literally. 


Haile Selassie Pleads for Peace on the Radio. 


“With Ethiopia we have been patient 
40 years. That is enough!” 

Again the roar. Then the Duce’s 
voice rose like an angry eagle’s shriek. 
He dropped his trumpet-clear accent, 
became hoarse like his emotional dis- 
ciple, Adolf Hitler. 

He refused to believe the French and 
British peoples would forget Italy’s 
sacrifices in the World War—take up 
arms in defense of a “barbarous” 
African nation. But— 

“To sanctions of an economic char- 
acter we shall respond with the spirit 
of discipline, with sobriety and with 
sacrifice. To acts of war we shall re- 
spond with acts of war!” 

For this word, half Italy’s people had 
stood in sun, wind, and Autumn rain, 
since midafternoon. Mussolini spoke 
fifteen minutes. When he had finished 
the people knew: War had come; an 
era began. 


ADOWA: The Blackshirt Legions 


Follow Warbirds Across a River 


The sun came up. 

Its first rays caught the eastern 
peaks—sharp, fantastic like those of 
Arizona. It also caught wings—glint- 
ing like steel. Before its heat pene- 
trated the barren, weird valleys, men 
marched. 

Across the Mareb River, 25,000 white 
and black soldiers marched from Eritrea 
into Ethiopia (see map page 8). Be- 
fore them went bombing planes. Be- 
hind them came thousands of engineers 


EXCLUSIVE MAGAZINE RIGHTS FROM KEYSTONE ANDO PARAMOUNT NEWS 


His Army Guards the Railway From 


Threatened Destruction and Builds Camouflaged Traps for Mussolini’s Scooter Tanks 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Bruno Mussolini: Fights 
for Father and Fatherland 


and laborers, building roads for tanks 
and trucks. 

Three columns advanced. The men 
went single file, shivering with cold but 
singing some foolishness about making 
Haile Selassie’s beard a brush to shine 
the Duce’s boots. Beside them stumbled 
thousand of mules—many of Missouri 
vintage—bearing machine-guns and 
ammunition. 

The troops marched into a country of 
swaying corn, blooming mimosa and 
roving cattle. They proceeded accord- 
ing to a schedule worked out weeks in 
advance by General Emilio de Bono, 
Commander-in-Chief of East African 
forces. 

This 69-year-old veteran of pre-World 
War militarism—who in 1922 marched 
into Rome at Mussolini’s side—watched 
his plan unfold like clockwork: Oct. 1-2 
—troops to advance along a 50-mile 
front against the range facing the 
Eritrean border; Oct. 3—reconnais- 
sance; Oct. 4—occupation of new posi- 
tions. 


Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, Britain’s 
foremost military expert, said European 
intelligence services knew these pro- 
visional dates weeks ago. 


DEFEAT: De Bono—as everyone ex- 
pected—made Adowa (pronounced Ad’- 
wa and meaning a’ pass)-his first ob- 
jective. He sent three columns—under 
Generals Biroli, Santini and Maravigna 
—against the city hidden among brutal- 
ly naked, hostile peaks 20 miles south. 


In 1896 three Italian columns also 
had marched along these trails. Their 
commander thought the overwhelming 
Ethiopian hordes had gathered near 
Aksum, the sacred city 14 miles west 
where all good Copts believe the ori- 
ginal Ark of the Covenant is kept. 

But the native warriors under Mene- 
lik trapped the invaders. They killed or 
maimed 7,000 in one of the worst de- 
feats of colonial warfare. 


In last week’s offensive, the advanc- 
ing troops encountered slight resist- 
ance. As they went, they rounded up 
livestock for sustenance. Natives sold 


them chickens and eggs and gave the 
Fascist salute. In some villages they 
draped the low, conical thatched roofs 
with their white cotton chammas in 
token of surrender. Many seemed half- 
starved and pounced avidly on food of- 
fered by the troops. 

Military censorship shielded the of- 
fensive. Erratic reports of resistance 
and casualties filtered through (see 
page 19). But their sum total indicated 
the Ethiopians did little more than 
snipe. Losses, even from the air raids 
on Adowa, Adigrat and Aksum, seemed 
relatively slight. 

Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s 
son-in-law, led the Desperate Squadron 
over Adowa and dropped the war’s first 
bomb. The. Duce’s sons, Vittorio and 
Bruno, flying in the Lion’s Head squad- 
ron, zoomed in his wake. 

Almost exactly on schedule, infantry, 
cavalry and tanks occupied Adowa and 
strategic positions to the east as far 
as Adigrat. On the right wing a column 
advanced through fertile fields and 
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INTERNATIONAL 
John Robinson: Haile Selassie’s 


Chicago Flier Saw Adowa Bombed 


captured the Holy City of Aksum. 

From their positions on the Adigrat- 
Adowa-Aksum line, the Italians ex- 
pected to command the great Takkaze 
Valley that could lead them toward Cen- 
tral Ethiopia, toward Dessye and Mag- 
dala on their left and the Lake Tana 
region on their right. At Makale, 75 
miles south of Adigrat, airplanes 
spotted a heavy Ethiopian concentra- 
tion. Further Italian advance, it seemed, 
would mean real battle. 


Musa ALi: At the same time the in- 
vaders struck elsewhere. Near the Red 
Sea, between Eritrea and French 
Somaliland, a tongue of Ethiopian terri- 
tory 10 miles at its widest, thrusts it- 
self past the slopes of Musa Ali, which 
towers 6,000 feet over the desert. To 
this sector the Italians had built a road 
from <Assab, southernmost Eritrean 
port. 

One morning shots rang out on the 
sandy slopes. Within a few yards of 
French territory Italian tanks ad- 
vanced. After them in stifling dust 


came lines of infantry and pack mules, 

More shots. Before nightfall the 
Italians had “repulsed” a horde of 
bloodthirsty Danakil tribesmen. The 
“barbarians” suffered heavy losses, 
Later the Italians announced they had 
“consolidated their positions in unde- 
fined territory” for self-protection. 

In Assab some 60,000 men awaited 
the word to move forward. Lack of 
water alone, the French thought, held 
them in the blistering seaport. Mean- 
while 15,000-odd Italian troops con- 
tinued to consolidate their Musa Alj 
positions. Combat planes strafed the 
Danakil warriors with machine-gun 
fire. Caproni bombers flew west. 


OGaADEN: Still farther south—600 to 
700 miles away—Gen. Rodolfo Graziani 
launched a third offensive. At various 
points along the 500-mile Ogaden front 
the Scourge of Libya harassed the 
Somalis with tanks and airplanes. 
Italy’s outstanding colonial fighter, 53, 
lean and handsome, got his nickname 
for his ruthless suppression of native 
revolts in North Africa. 

The southern offensive’s spearhead— 
so far as neutral observers could gather 
—started from the Walwal region, 250 
miles from the sea and twice that dis- 
tance from a large base. Near this des- 
olate village of a few huts, Italian and 
Ethiopian outposts fought a battle last 
December. This incident precipitated 
the current international crisis. 


STRATEGY: Lee Didn’t Confront 


Menace of Scooter Tank Corps 


As to the King of Kings’ chances 
against the triple Italian invasion, ex- 
perts violently disagreed. Some com- 
pared his position to that of Robert E. 
Lee at Richmond in May, 1862. In the 
north, at Harper’s Ferry (Adowa), 
Gen. Nathaniel Banks attacked. Irvin 
McDowell threatened from Fredericks- 
burg (Musa Ali); up from the York- 
town Peninsula (Ogaden) came George 
Brinton McClellan. 

Observers wondered if the Ethiopian 


INTERNATIONAL 
Count Galeazzo Ciano Led the 
‘Desperate Squadron’ Over Adowa 
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Ethiopia’s Air Force Does Not Fight but Carries Messages and Munitions to the Front 
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The Emperor's Problem at Addis- 
Ababa Recalls Lee’s at Richmond 


counterthrust in the Tigre region would 
prove as effective as Stonewall Jack- 
son’s harassing of banks in the Shen- 
andoah. Jackson’s success forced Mc- 
Dowell to stop his advance on Rich- 
mond. Jackson and Lee then joined 
forces against McClellan, who retreated 
after the Seven Days’ battle. At the 
second Battle of Manassas, which fol- 
lowed, Lee crushed the Union Army. 

But it was only 150 miles from Har- 
per’s Ferry to the Peninsula. More than 
600 miles of mountain and desert lie be- 
tween Adowa and Walwal. 

In those hills and deserts last week 
dusky sharpshooters’ eyes grew round 
as they crouched behind cover, wait- 
ing to pick off gray, green or khaki- 
clad invaders. Toward them bobbed 


small metallic monsters spitting fire. 
Some had heard the invader would use 
tanks—‘“‘some itike donkeys, others like 


horses’”—but none had ever seen a 
scooter. 

In last: week’s offensive, this imple- 
ment of death got its baptism. The 
scooter tank, carrying two men, can 
speed as high as 45 miles an hour on 
smooth ground. It remained to be seen 
whether scooter platoons could forge 
through guerilla-infested zones—far 
from roads, water and fuel. 


DRUMS: Lion of Judah Imparts 


Cunning Advice to His Warriors 


Haile Selassie got the bad news from 
his Maine-born adviser, Everett Andrew 
Colson. For weeks the little King had 
nervously twisted the long black mus- 
tache that goes with his beard. Now 
the enemy had struck, he knew what 
to do. 

To the palace square he called the 
8,000 armed tribesmen gathered in the 
capital. He appeared on a balcony and 
ordered the 4-foot war-drum put into 
action. Once every 30 seconds a stal- 
wart whacked the tight rhinoceros 
hide until every tom-tom player within 
earshot had taken up the kitet—relayed 
it until the mobilization summons beat 
from the tip of Southern Ogaden and 
the shore of Lake Rudolph to the Dana- 
kil in the East and the sloping Blue 
Nile table lands in the West. 

The Lion of Judah called on his war- 
riors to fight “the inferior Italian in- 
vader’”—an invader low enough to use 
tanks and shrapnel: 

“I give you this advice. Be cunning, 
be savage. Face the enemy one by one, 
two by two, in the fields and the moun- 
tains. Do not take white clothes.” 
Thousands of Gallas and Amharas had 
left for the front in their telltale white 
chammas. It was all most of them had 
to wear. 


“Do not mass as now. Hide and strike 
suddenly. Steal up, snipe and murder 
singly. Today war is to begin—there- 
fore scatter and advance to victory!” 

The warriors didn’t scatter at once. 
They danced themselves into a murder- 
ous frenzy: : 

“Death to the Italians! Death! 
Death to the ferengi—death to all 
foreigners!” 

The Emperor reiterated his intention 
of leading his armies in the field. He 
didn’t say where. The Power of Trinity 
might appear simultaneously on three 
fronts, thanks to his two likemagquas— 
in Hollywood parlance, doubles. Haile 
Mariam and General Mangasha are 
both handsome, bearded men. From as 
far as you can throw a heavy spear, 
you would swear on the Ark of Aksum 
itself that either one of these two was 
the Negus. 

Officials said Haile Selassie might go 
to Dessye. There the main Ethiopian 
Army was believed to be concentrated. 

In the Harar region, Wehib Pasha, 
who helped the Turks resist the British 
at the Dardanelles, prepared to defend 
the mountain range between Ogaden 
and the railroad. On his right flank he 
had the support of Lidj Workoe Goebe- 
na, Governor of Issa and Gougoura, a 
graduate of Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. 


LEAGUE: ‘We Have Established 


Contact Now,’ Declares Aloisi 


At Geneva, the League Council con- 
vened in response to SOS messages 
from Addis Ababa. To everyone’s sur- 
prise, Baron Aloisi deigned to remain 
in the room with Tecla Hawariate. 
Heretofore the Italian had refused to 
talk business in the presence of Haile 
Selassie’s delegate. He explained: 

“It doesn’t make any difference now. 
We have established contact with the 
Ethiopians in Ethiopia.” 

The Council appointed a committee 
of six to name the aggressor, if any. 
Three days later it read its verdict be- 
fore packed galleries. Aloisi had 
dropped his jauntiness. By contrast, 
Anthony Eden of Great Britain looked 
pleased for the first time in weeks. 

The committee reviewed Italy’s mili- 
tary operations and mentioned that 
country’s duties under the Kellogg Pact 
outlawing war. Of Ethiopian mobiliza- 
tion it said: 

“Adoption by a State of measures of 
security on its own territory ... does 
not authorize another State to free it- 
self from obligations imposed by the 
Covenant.” 

The report concluded: 

“Italy has resorted to war in vio- 
lation of Article XII of the League of 
Nations Covenant .. . It is not neces- 
sary that war be formally declared so 
that Article XVI may be applied.” 


SANCTIONS: For the first time in its 
history, the Geneva Peace Parliament 
operated under Article XVI. Theoreti- 
cally this means that: 

1—Italy stood arraigned as having 
committed an act of war against every 
one of the League’s 57 members. 

2—Thirteen powerful nations—those 
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Before the Attack: Italians Scan on oe war General de Bono, Commander-in-Chief 
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Ethiopian Cavalry Leaves Addis Ababa to Engage General Graziani, Italy’s Greatest Colonial Warrior 
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The Population of Addis Ababa Moves Possessions to Safety From Air Raids 
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Irregulars Pile Into Trucks That Rush Them to Northern and Southern Fronts 








which backed the Committee of Six 
report—stood for application of sanc- 
tions. Wednesday they would ask for 
approval by the General Assembly. 

3—After that, the Assembly must 
vote unanimous approval of whatever 
sanctions a special committee recom- 
mends. 

These might be (a) moral: League 
members would break off diplomatic 
relations with Italy; (b) economic: The 
members would cooperate in refusing 
to carry on trade with Italy—wh< 
might still be able to deal through 
non-League members, such as Ger- 
many; (c) military: These could run 
all the way from a passive blockade 
by one nation to concerted aggressive 
land, sea, and air policing by all mem- 
bers in unison. 

Premier Laval, who has bent over 
like an acrobat to conciliate Britain 
and Italy in the present crisis, finally 
lost his poker-player’s smile. In Ge- 
neva he told friends: 

“Saturday I made my maximum 
peace effort in a conversation with 
Pompeo Aloisi. It failed. France now 
acknowledges that the League is act- 
ing under Article XVI.” 

Monday, France offered Britain some- 
thing new in European diplomacy. It 
amounted to a military alliance within 
the scope of the League. Paris pledged 
to support London with troops, ships 
and aircraft should Italians attack the 
British. 

In return France demanded a similar 
pledge from Britain in case France 
faced the threat of an aggression im- 
pairing her obligations under the 
League or the Locarno Treaty. This 
would guarantee the independence of 
Austria. 


WARNING! Roosevelt Tells U. S. 
How to Keep Away FromTrouble 


“As President of the United States I 
say to you most earnestly that the 
people of America... intend to remain 
at peace with all the world.” 

At San Diego, 45,000 cheered Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (see page 11). Later 
—two days ahead of the League—he 
accepted war between Italy and Ethio- 
pia as a fact. He warned commerce: 

“Any of our people who voluntarily 
engage in transactions ... with either 
of the belligerents do so at their own 
risk.” 

Whether he intended to or not, the 
President scooped Geneva by virtually 
invoking economic sanctions against 
Italy. His declaration also put the 
Arms Embargo Bill into effect: Any- 
body selling guns, ammunition, tanks 
or other implements of war to Italy 
or Ethiopia faces a $10,000 fine and 
five years in prison. 

Mr. Roosevelt sealed his action by 
warning Americans to keep off vessels 
of either of the belligerent nations— 
which means Italian ships, since Ethio- 
pia has none. 

He made history in American for- 
eign policy. Not since Jefferson’s time 
had the United States relinquished her 
right to trade with any country she 
pleased, war or no war. 
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TOUR: The President Urges Neutrality, Recites 


Gains in Business, Reviews Navy, Then Goes Fishing 


1902—-Franklin Roosevelt, a Harvard 
sophomore, lined up with the Boers in 
their war against Britain. Boston news- 
papers reported: “Harvard has started 
a relief fund for Boer women and chil- 
dren in South Africa. . .F. D. Roosevelt, 
a nephew of President Roosevelt, is at 
the head of the movement.” 

1920—James M. Cox and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Democratic candidates for 
President and Vice President, called on 
Woodrow Wilson at the White House. 
Solemnly they promised the ailing War 
President to make support for the 
League of Nations their chief campaign 
issue. 

Last week Franklin Roosevelt bluntly 
put behind him his more youthful 
thoughts of international ties and aid 
for oppressed peoples. To 45,000 cheer- 
ing Californians in the San Diego Sta- 
dium, he expounded a strict mind-our- 
own-business foreign policy. He spoke 
with measured emphasis: 


Despite what happens in continents 
overseas, the United States of America 
shall and must remain—as long ago the 
father of our country prayed that it 
might remain—unentangled and free... 
We have preached and will continue to 
preach the policy of the good neighbor. 

But between his neighborly phrases, 
the President slipped a light poke at 
Germany and Mexico: “In our inner in- 
dividual lives we can never be indiffer- 
ent” to other nations’ violations of ‘“‘re- 
ligious freedom and equality before the 
law.” 


Statistics: Though the President’s 
isolation stand monopolized headlines, 





it occupied only one-fourth of his San 
Diego speech. In the rest, he defended 
his major domestic policies. To last 
month’s Breathing Spell announcement, 
he added further encouragement to 
business: “the self-reliant pioneer... 
beats the path along which American 
civilization has marched ... The task 
of government is that of ... encourage- 
ment.” 


To prove that America is “once more 
upon an economic plateau,” he listed 
gains in American business_ since 
March, 1933. Among them: Industrial 
production, 45 per cent; factory em- 
ployment, 35 per cent; automobile 
sales, 157 per cent. 


SuRpRiSE: Before dawn the previous 
day, Mr. Roosevelt’s special train had 
puffed into Los Angeles, first Califor- 
nia stop in his 30-day vacation tour. 
Welcoming brass bands stifled their 
urge to toot until sure the Chief Ex- 
ecutive was awake. At 10 A.M. he 
emerged, for a three-hour ride around 
the city—and a pleasant surprise. 
Nearly all Los Angeles had lined the 
sidewalks. Confetti, ticker-tape, and 
thunderous cheers followed the Presi- 
dent along his 57-mile triumphal tour. 
He blinked; then grinned: So this was 
California, supposed to be priming big 
anti-Roosevelt guns for 1936! 

On his way he stopped at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to get 
an honorary LL.D. degree in three min- 
utes flat. Later his automobile poked 
through dense crowds into the Los 
Angeles Coliseum, where 75,000 hoarse 
citizens heard the President give smil- 


President Roosevelt, on the Extreme Left Under the Guns, Reviews Naval War Games 


ing thanks for “a splendid, beautiful 
reception.” Gracefully he praised Cali- 
fornia’s “liberal spirit.” But he insisted 
“liberals .. . must find common ground 
and a common road.” Here political 
strategists detected a skillful plea for 
cooperation among the State’s militant 
Townsendites, EPIC planners, and 
Utopians. 


SLuMBER: That evening Mr. Roose- 
velt came to San Diego. At a hotel in 
Coronado, across the harbor, he went 
to sleep a few rooms away from Hugh 
Johnson, NRA’s ex-chief. The grumpy 
General, in town to deliver an oratorical 
blast against the New Deal’s unemploy- 
men program, paid no courtesy call on 
his former boss. 


All night long 100 Secret Service men 
and a cordon of Marines guarded the 
President’s slumbers. On the hotel roof, 
machine-guns and searchlights kept 
vigil. 

Then another strenuous day. With 
Frank F. Merriam, California’s Gover- 
nor, and Percy Benbough, San Diego’s 
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undertaker-Mayor, Mr. Roosevelt 
climbed into an open touring car: The 
party made a round of inspections at 
army and navy bases. Next came the 
President’s stadium address. A monster 
audience roared greetings. Troops stood 
by to preserve order. The crowd gave 
no trouble—but three Marines fainted. 

After Mr. Roosevelt’s anti-war 
speech, the band struck a strange note 
in the peaceful atmosphere: ‘‘Marching 
Along Together.” That same afternoon 
echoes of the contradiction boomed far 
out beyond San Diego’s harbor. Aboard 
the heavy cruiser Houston, Mr. Roose- 
velt watched 130 fighting ships and 449 
airplanes blaze away in belligerent 
proof of the navy’s battle strength. 

Real peace came only after the last 
salvo of a 21-gun Presidential salute 
had faded into silence. With its wireless 
crackling “Well Done” to the fleet, the 
Houston turned south on a leisurely 
fishing jaunt toward Cocos Island, 
burial-ground for legendary pirate 
treasure. 


+ 
HOOVER: Ex-President’s Attack 


Shows New Vim, Vigor, Humor 


In the early days of the World War, 
Herbert Hoover, Belgian relief adminis- 
trator, looked around for a right-hand 
man. His eye fell on Ben S. Allen, an 
able London correspondent for The 
Associated Press. 
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KEYSTONE 


Herbert Hoover: His Speech Used Humor, Sarcasm and the Name Roosevelt 


In 1917, Mr. Hoover brought Allen 
to Washington to run the gigantic pub- 
licity mill which was to convert Ameri- 
cans to voluntary food conservation. 
The newspaper man quickly made the 
nation Hoover-conscious. Then in 1920 
Allen retired to the easier job of edit- 
ing a small paper in Sacramento, Calif. 
For years he saw little of his old boss 
and friend. 


This Summer he became Hoover’s 
confidant again. Last Saturday those 
who knew both men thought they 
spotted the Allen influence in the speech 
the ex-President delivered to a con- 
vention of young Republicans in Oak- 
land. 


With new-found aggressiveness, 
Hoover excoriated Roosevelt spending 
policies. He minced no words, hit 
directly, and abandoned his practice of 
not mentioning the name Roosevelt in 
a public address. Moreover, bits of 
humor and sarcasm, absent from most 
Hoover speeches, studded the attack. 

Excerpts: 

We have need to awake from the 
spell of hypnotic slogans . . . The issue 
in America is not a battle of phrases 
but a battle between straight and 
crooked thinking ...I may suggest 
that our opponents in 1932 would have 
received far less votes had they dis- 
closed to the country their intention to 
increase expenditures by $14,000,000,- 
000 in four years... 

Certainly an artificial prosperity can 








be created by borrowing to spend... 
that is joyriding to bankruptcy ... 
But these gigantic budget deficits must 


eventually be paid somehow .. . No 
doubt these unpaid bills can be can- 
celed ... We can further devalue the 


dollar—which is of course repudiation 
on the instalment plan. 

It is easy to overstate the dangers 
... But you will find that my view is 
a mild remonstrance compared to that 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s own Budget Director 
(Lewis W. Douglas), who resigned be- 
cause of these policies. 

The Administration may not know 
where they are going, but they are 
taking us with them. 

Mr. Hoover made no mention of any 
plans to run for the Presidency. But 
he left no doubt that, whether a can- 
didate or not, he intended playing a 
lead part in the 1936 campaign. His 
Oakland audience applauded wildly at 
the end of his 32-minute address. His 
nationwide radio audience did not. By 
previous arrangement, the National 
Broadcasting Co. cut the ex-President 
off after 30 minutes to clear the air 
for its Alka-Seltzer program. 


6 
POLL: Ears to Political Ground 


Get Rumble of Coming Campaign 


This Summer Edwin Balmer, Redbook 
Magazine’s dynamic editor, dusted off 
an old but still effective idea: Why not 
send reporters through the country to 
listen for rumblings of the next presi- 
dential election? To command his field 
staff Balmer recruited William Hard, 
veteran free-lance Washington corre- 
spondent. Hard called in several amia- 
ble newspaper men, put them in modest 
second-hand automobiles, and turned 
them loose. 

Messages, with detailed quotations of 
neighborly talks, sped into the Red- 
book’s New York office—from the 
Northeast, the Middle Atlantic States, 
the South, and parts of the West. Re- 
porters, finding barbers and their cus- 
tomers most ready to unburden them- 
selves, averaged a haircut a week. They 
dived into local political meetings, 
rummaged about factories and farms, 
joined relief lines, and hobnobbed with 
bankers. Last week, Hard, after read- 
ing his mail, published the first article 
of Redbook’s series—scheduled to linger 
into 1936. 

On the small, thin writer’s desk lay 
mounds of contradictory opinion: 

A New York businessman—‘“What 
does this neighborhood think of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity? They don't 
think about his popularity. They think 
about his existence. They’re simply 
damned sick of his existence.” 

A Pennsylvania coal-mine foreman— 
“The way the men feel, you could build 
a monument to Roosevelt as high as the 
Woolworth Building, and it wouldn't be 
high enough.” 

Sifting the random evidence, Hard 
announced a few hesitant, admittedly 
broad conclusions: Among business and 
professional men, Roosevelt was “slid- 
ing and tobogganing” out of favor. 
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Farmers and wage-earners had taken 
him off his 1933 pedestal and stopped 
expecting miracles. But the masses of 
agricultural and industrial workers still 
gave him allegiance. “Their support of 
the President has fallen greatly in tem- 
perature. It has not yet fallen greatly 
in bulk.” 


ARMY: U. S. Gets New Chief of 
Staff—lts Tenth Full General 


Like the Lord High Executioner in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘““Mikado,” a Gen- 
eral in the United States Army is “a 
personage of noble rank and title.” Un- 
til 1917, only four soldiers in American 
military history had achieved such 
noble rank—Washington, Grant, Sher- 
man, and Sheridan. 

After the World War, Congress be- 
stowed the rank less begrudgingly—on 
Pershing, Bliss, March, Summerall, and 
MacArthur. But present regulations 
still keep Generals from growing as 
plentiful as Kentucky Colonels. Only 
one active officer—the Chief of Staff— 
may wear a General’s four silver stars 
on his shoulder-straps. 

Three weeks ago, Douglas MacAr- 
thur left his post as the army’s highest 
ranking soldier. For his new job—mili- 
tary adviser to the Philippine Common- 
wealth—he resumed his old subordinate 
title of Major General. Army men 
buzzed into Mr. Roosevelt’s ear: Be- 
cause of the current international jit- 
ters, wouldn’t it be discreet to pick Mac- 
Arthur’s successor without delay? 

Early last week a presidential tele- 


INTERNATIONAL 
General Malin D. Craig 
Picked Up Two Stars... 


gram from San Diego to the War De- 
partment put Major Gen. Malin D. 
Craig to work pinning more silver stars 
on his uniforms. Next day the incom- 
ing Chief of Staff took the oath of of- 
fice at a worn mahogany desk in Wash- 
ington’s dismal State, War and Navy 
Building. The white-haired General 
heartily endorsed MacArthur’s cam- 
paign to speed motorization and effi- 
ciency of America’s fighting forces. 


AcTion: Behind the new ranking 
commander lay 41 years of vigorous 
soldiering. Craig saw plenty of action 
in the Spanish-American War, the Box- 
er Rebellion, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the Mexican campaign. In France 
he collected a half-dozen American and 
foreign decorations. The stocky soft- 
voiced cavalryman served as Chief of 
Staff for the First Corps, then for the 
Army of Occupation that marched into 
Germany. Since his return he has held 
the post of director and commandant 
at the red-brick War College in Wash- 
ington. 

The 60-year-old General’s associates 
swear by his proverbial efficiency. When 
CCC camps first opened in 1933, Craig 
received 106,000 raw _ recruits—one- 
third of the entire CCC enrolment at 
the time—to whip into military shape. 
His successful technique became a 
model for similar camps throughout 
the country. 

No martinet, the Chief of Staff likes 
individualism in his men. His own in- 
dependence of thought saved him for 
the army back at West Point, where he 
narrowly escaped dismissal for poor 
scholarship. In a football game between 
the plebes and Trinity College, young 
Craig kicked a field goal instead of 
waiting to be tackled—the first time 
anybody had done the trick on the 
Academy’s field. For his initiative, of- 
ficers and students tutored him through 
the perilous exams. At graduation he 
walked off with the title of First Cap- 
tain, highest honor in the Senior class. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Proclaimed an embargo against Ethiopia and 
Italy, and warned that “any of our people 
who voluntarily engage in transactions of 
any character with either of the belliger- 
ents do so at their own risk” (See page 10). 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department’s statement of Federal 
finances for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year showed a deficit of $832,021,766— 
largest in peacetime history for this period. 

Commerce Department stated imports for 
August 1935, totaled $169,030,184 as 
against $119,513,119 for the same period 
last year. Exports for August, 1935, to- 
taled $172,204,240—for August, 1934, $171,- 
983,588. 

Labor Department reported a survey of 593 
company unions showed 1.2 per cent are 
permitted to function independently of 
company supervision. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. announced 
total borrowers’ repayments through Sept. 
30, 1935, aggregated $3,027,071,250, or 53 
per cent of funds lent for non-governmen- 
tal agencies. 

Works Program announced that allotments 
totaling $4,298,500,000 had been made from 
the $4,880,000,000 fund. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Oct, 3) 


Receipts. ..cccccccccccvcccscscess $60,530,752.18 
Expenditures ....ccccseeseeses $104,778,329:76° 
Balance. ..<..sccecsccevee o+++-$1,822,338,959.70 
Deficit, fiscal year...... oSeecece $860,645,599.30 
Public debt ...csecese oe eee + $29,461,364,338.69 


CLEVELAND: Seven Candidates 
Gang Up on Ohio City’s Mayor 


Since Tom L. Johnson cleaned up 
Cleveland 30 years ago, students of 
municipal government have regarded 
the Ohio city as a test-tube for reform 
experiments. In rapid succession the 
city tried one form of government, then 
another. In 1931, Cleveland made its 
most recent change—reverting from a 
city manager to a mayor-and-council 
system. 

In 1933, Cleveland Republicans put 
Harry L. Davis back in the mayoralty. 
Davis—who had been Mayor three times 
and Governor once between 1915 and 
1923—-did little to further Cleveland’s 
reputation for good government. The 
Republican organization he had built 
up for twenty years demanded and re- 
ceived extensive patronage. Soon after 
he took office, the Mayor declared Cleve- 
land bankrupt. The city defaulted on 
its bonds. Labor unrest increased. Law 
enforcement lapsed. 


This Fall, seven other candidates ran 
for Mayor on a “Beat Davis” platform. 
A record turn-out of 250,801 voters 
stormed the polls in last week’s non- 
partisan primary to select two candi- 
dates for the Nov. 5 election. 

Observers expected Ray T. Miller, 
former Democratic Mayor, to furnish 
the strongest opposition to Davis. The 
Democratic machine and all Catholic 
organizations were solid for the one- 
time Notre Dame football star. 

But a dark horse, Harold Hitz Burton, 
running as an Independent Republican, 
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ACME 
Henry Wallace: Potato-Growers Made 
Him Promise to Look Around for Funds 


stole the show. The 47-year-old lawyer 
won the support of business leaders 
by promising protection of property in 
case of industrial strife. Although the 
regular Republican machine held the 
four Negro wards safe for Davis, Bur- 
ton led the field, with Miller second. 

Political soothsayers predict Burton 
will beat Miller in November. The 50,- 
000 Republican majority in last week’s 
primary convinces them that most of 
the defeated candidates’ supporters will 
jump on the Burton bandwagon. 


AAA: Secretary Wallace’s Hot 
Potato Lands Back in His Lap 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace never eats meat. This week the 
vegetarian Cabinet member seemed 
about ready to cut another staple food 
from his diet. He gave strong evi- 
dence of being sick and tired of po- 
tatoes. 

The young Secretary’s potato trou- 
bles began in August, when a Repub- 
lican-Democrat coalition in Congress 
determined to raise spud prices. Over 
the objections of Wallace and other 
New Dealers, they pushed through the 
drastic Potato Control Amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Scattered farmers, consumers, and 
politicians howled at the law’s stiff 
penalties. The Republican National 
Committee lambasted it. 

Late last month Wallace believed he 
had found a way out. Congress hadn’t 
appropriated money to enforce the law, 
so “nothing can be done about it.” 

He thought he had dropped the hot 
potato. Last week he found he had 
dropped it into his own lap. This time 


the Republican National Committee 
whacked the administration for not en- 
forcing the act! “Is it to be the policy 
of the President from now on to re- 
fuse to carry out the mandates of 
Congress ... if he finds such legis- 
lation to be unpopular?” 

Then 600 potato growers turned on 
the heat. Wallace had invited them to 
Washington to suggest other plans for 
raising spud prices. Hardly had the 
600 met in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s big auditorium when Repre- 
sentative Lindsay C. Warren, North 
Carolina Democrat who had sponsored 
the act, leaped to his feet. He charged 
Wallace with “nullifying American 
law.” Angrily he shouted: “When they 
tell you they can’t get the money, I'll 
tell you it’s absolutely untrue.” 

One by one, farmers rose and blasted 
Wallace. Only a few opposed the act. 
From the second row a tall, gaunt man 
stood up: “I have several questions I 
would like to ask...” 

“What is your name?” asked Chair- 
man Alva G. Nye, an AAA lawyer. 

“Senator Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina.” 

Bluntly Nye asked the Senator—an- 
other Potato Act sponsorer—to direct 
his questions to the chair. 

“Now listen,” Bailey retorted, “I am 
going to be courteous, but I don’t like 
the idea of a representative of a bureau 
telling a representative of the people 
how to conduct himself...” He con- 
tinued. 

Once Nye interrupted: “We cannot 
devote time to legal arguments.” 

“Well,” Bailey shot back, “‘you’re go- 
ing to hear me now, so help me God!” 

As the farmer-audience rose and 
cheered, Bailey tore into the adminis- 
tration for refusing to obey ‘a mandate 
of Congress.” 

Finally Secretary Wallace climbed on 
to the platform, his brown hair more 
unruly than ever. He promised to 


“try” again to find enforcement funds. 
Meanwhile he suggested a referendum 
to test the sentiments of the nation’s 
potato raisers. Feeble applause fol- 
lowed him as he left the hall. 

Next day the harassed Secretary 
started looking for money, which he 
hoped he wouldn’t find. 


KU KLUX: Death-Bed Confession 
Clears Up 65-Year-Old Mystery 


One Saturday afternoon in 1870, 
someone beckoned John *W. Stevens, 
notorious Republican carpetbagger, 
from a political meeting in the Caswell 
County, N. C., courthouse. Later friends 
found his body—stabbed in the breast 
and with a rope drawn tight around the 
neck—crumpled in the courthouse store- 
room. 

Stevens’s death did not surprise his 
associates. Caswell County folk hated 
him for organizing the Negro Republi- 
can vote, and inciting the blacks to burn 
Democratic whites’ tobacco warehouse. 

Authorities arrested 200 Caswell resi- 
dents, but never identified the murderer. 
For 65 years the killing remained a 
mystery. Then, last week, Capt. John 
G. Lea, 92-year-old tobacco dealer, died 
in the little town of South Boston, Va., 
leaving behind an affidavit which added 
a page to Reconstruction history: 

Captain Lea had organized the Cas- 
well County Ku Klux Klan to fight Re- 
publican carpetbagging. July 2, 1870, 
he led a dozen white-robed and hooded 
Klansmen to the courthouse. They 
“executed” Stevens, then quietly disap- 
peared. But first they took an oath of 
secrecy to be kept until the last partici- 
pant should die. 


® Another Last Man died last week. 
Capt. Charles Lockwood, 93-year-old 
Union Army veteran, succumbed to old 
age in the Minnesota Soldiers’ Home. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Henry P. Fletcher and Judge R. B. Creager: 
Fletcher’s Committee Sings a New Potato Tune 
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In 1881, the 34 survivors of Com- 
pany B, 1st Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry Regiment, met together on the 
20th anniversary of the first battle of 
Bull Run. They founded the Last Man’s 
Club, and set aside a bottle of Bur- 
gundy for its final reunion. In 1930, 
Captain Lockwood returned for the 
50th meeting. He stood alone at a 
table set for 34, uncorked the Bur- 
sundy—now turned to vinegar—and 
drank a toast to 33 empty seats: 


The camp fire smolders—ashes fall; 
The clouds are black against the sky; 
No tap of drums, no bugle call; 

My comrades, all, goodbye. 


NOISE: New York Wants to Be a 
City of Silent Night—and Day 


Thomas Carlyle, who wrote thunder- 
ous 19th century prose, could endure 
every sound except a rooster’s crowing. 
Arthur Schopenhauer, gloomy German 
philosopher, grew frantic at the crack 
of a whip. Fiorello La Guardia went 
through France’s trench warfare and 
Congress’s oratory undismayed by tne 
noise barrage; But in the assorted bed- 
lam around New York City Hall the 
fiery little Mayor met his master. As- 
sistants thought they saw him develop- 
ing a case of nerves. 


Henry H. Curran, vice president of 
the League for Less Noise, agreed with 
La Guardia that the Western Front 
seemed a choir compared to New York. 
From Europe this August, Curran re- 
turned with tales of Old World silence: 
London had outlawed nighttime auto 
horns, at $10 a toot. Accidents slumped 
in number, and English ear-drums 
ceased to throb. Mussolini fixed his of- 
ficial frown on Roman din. Swiftly the 
Italian capital soft-pedaled its repu- 
tation from one of the noisiest to the 
quietest European city. Even far-off 
Jerusalem flaunted signs for motorists: 
“Don’t use your horn; use your brain.” 


The Mayor’s head kept on aching. 
Last week he issued a radio proclama- 
tion to Gotham’s seven millions: Dur- 
ing October, New Yorkers should co- 
operate in a nightly anti-noise crusade. 
Police would be benevolent—for an ex- 
perimental month. Thereafter, arrests 
would put teeth in the campaign, and 
noise bans would muffle the city by day 
as well as night. 


Straightway acoustic experts from 
the Johns-Manville Corp. wheeled their 
decibel machines into the streets to 
record the lull. The decibel, one-tenth 
of a bel—named after Alexander 
Graham Bell, telephone inventor— 
measures sound intensity. Heart-beat 
and blood circulation register 8, a howl- 
ing newsboy 78, a barking, wire-haired 
terrier 91, an airplane motor 105. Above 
130, sound is felt rather than heard, and 
eardrums buzz painfully. The maxi- 
mum for comfort hovers around 50. 
During the first hour of the silence 
crusade, noise meters in Times Square 
detected a drop of a paltry four decibels 
—from 72 to 68 at midnight. 


But police kept vigilant ears open. 
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Meters Say Times Square Is Quieter by 4 Decibels—% a Heart Beat 


They dropped the lid down on impatient 
horn-blowers, loud radios, Sweet Ade- 
line quartets, and rattling ash-cans. 
One complaint they could not satisfy: 
An irate lady wanted a Goodyear blimp 
hauled down from the clouds. 

The crusade’s first week brought tol- 
erable results. The Mayor fared best of 
all. Noise-makers took special pains at 
109th Street and Fifth Avenue—La 
Guardia lives there. Light morning 
sleepers rejoiced: Borden’s Milk Co. 
put rubber shoes on its horses. Even 
the nags joined in the thanksgiving: 
Smaller milkwagons and pneumatic 
tires will keep them from the home for 
decrepit Dobbins two or three years 
more. 

One sh-h-h in New York’s silence 
drive hissed back at the administration. 
Judge F.. T. Taylor decreed new mufflers 
for noisy air compressors in Brooklyn 
subway construction. The subway be- 
longs to the City. 


CICERO: Gangsters’ Home Town 
With Too Many Police Chiefs 


Seven miles west of Chicago’s Loop 
lies the drab little industrial suburb of 
Cicero, Ill. There Al Capone, Ralph 
Capone, and many other gangsters 
once made their headquarters. 


For the past two years Cicero’s main 
excitement has centered about Mayor 
Joseph G. Cerny, florid, stocky, and— 
like most of the town’s 67,000 residents 
—Bohemian. Continually the Mayor 
squabbled with Cicero’s seven-man 
council. 


Last June the Cerny-appointed police 
chief went fishing. The Council seized 
the opportunity to slip into the job its 
own man, Theodore Svoboda. Mayor 
Cerny protested, but Svoboda—with the 
Council’s backing—changed the locks 
on the chief’s office and refused to move 
out. While officialdom argued, Ralph 
Capone, Tough Tony Capezio, Machine- 
Gun Jack McGurn, and Klondike O’Don- 
nell returned to town and opened 
gambling joints. The Mayor blamed 
Svoboda; in turn, the burly chief blamed 
the Mayor. 


Three weeks ago Mayor Cerny “fired” 
Svoboda and promoted Police Lieut. 
Frank Machacek to the job. Still 
Svoboda refused to budge. 


A week later the phone rang in police 
headquarters. It was Mrs. Machacek: 
“Please send a squad over to protect 
me from my husband. He’s been on a 
spree ever since he was appointed.” 
Promptly Svoboda led a detail to his 
rival’s home. But the 225-pound Macha- 
cek had made a back-window getaway 
from the room where his wife had 
locked him. Chief Svoboda sent his men 
searching local saloons for Chief Macha- 
cek. No luck. 


Last week Machacek finally turned 
up at police headquarters. He ex- 
plained “I have to make a living,” col- 
lected pay for two weeks’ “sick leave,” 
and went back to work as police lieu- 
tenant. 


Chief Svoboda, gloated: “It’s all set- 
tled now; I’m chief to stay.” The May- 
or wasn’t so sure. He asked the State’s 
Attorney to investigate Svoboda, with 
a view to ousting him. 
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BRITAIN : Labor Approves Sanctions; Tories Hear 


Baldwin Stress Germany, Not Italy, as Possible Foe 


Laborites met to thrash out a bitter 
party quarrel and discuss jobs they hope 
to win at next year’s expected general 
election. Tories gathered to patch up 
an old row and determine strategy de- 
signed to prolong their present jobs. 

Britain’s two most powerful political 
organizations convened last week in ri- 
val seaside resorts. Near the peaceful 
harbors of Brighton and Bournemouth, 
leaders tried to adjust policies to a 
bloody African war. 


Bricaton: George Lansbury, 76, 
foremost Labor leader, declined to com- 
promise with his conscience. He ré- 
jected the Laborite trades unions’ en- 
dorsement of military sanctions against 
Italy. In Brighton’s gold-tinted audi- 
torium the kindly old man announced 
he would resign rather than approve 
use of force. 

“I believe that force never can and 
never will bring peace or good-will into 
the world,” he told solemn, pipe-smok- 
ing delegates. ‘I cannot see the dif- 
ference between mass murder organized 
by the League of Nations and mass 
murder organized by nations individual- 
ly.” Eight hundred auditors applauded. 
But the sharp debate that followed in- 
dicated few colleagues agreed with him. 


One long-winded harangue wearied 
William Robinson, the convention’s usu- 
ally affable chairman. “At this very 
moment we may have an outbreak of 
hostilities,” the orator was saying. “At 
this very moment,” cut in Robinson, 
your time’s up.” Another peace eulogy 
by Fred Salter, noted teetotaler, in- 
spired advice from the floor. Somebody 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Stanley Baldwin Called 


on Britons to Rearm 


bawled, “Go have a cup of tea!” 

Finally officials counted cards list- 
ing votes of Labor supporters. Result: 
2,168,000 for sanctions, 102,000 against. 
Lansbury did not resign, but friends 
thought he soon would. Herbert Mor- 
rison, 47, head of the London County 
Council and former Minister of Trans- 
port, appeared the likeliest candidate 
for the leader’s post. 


BouRNEMOUTH: Tories, assembled in 
a modernistic music hall, quickly ironed 
out old differences over the India Bill. 
Sir Henry Page Croft, leader of last 
year’s die-hard rebels, praised the gov- 
ernment. Winston Churchill surprised 
delegates by publicly burying an India 
Bill hatchet he had wielded four years. 
He extolled Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin. 

Next day Baldwin astonished the con- 
vention by painting Germany—with 
which Britain recently concluded a 
naval accord—as a possible foe. All 
dictators, he declared, have a habit of 
diverting attention from trouble at home 
by embarking on “external adventures.” 


He called on Britons to rearm. “In 
no conceivable circumstances must we 
feel inferior in the air to anyone within 
striking distance of this country.” The 
nation must also strengthen its navy, 
he indicated, to protect food supply 
routes. 

“I do not look on Germany... as 
necessarily a potential foe ... But I 
cannot be blind to facts—to the fact 
that the presence of another great na- 
tion armed alters the perspective in 
Europe.” Some colleagues believed the 


~~ 
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George Lansbury: He Is Op- 
posed to the Use of Force 


anti-Nazi blast represented a bid for 
French support against Italy in the 
League Council (see page 5). 

He appealed to Rome to. refrain from 
any action that would make the League 
Council’s task more arduous. He de- 
nied that selfish motives influenced Lon- 
don’s stand. “There has never been, 
and I hope there never will be, a na- 
tional enmity between my country and 
Italy.” Nevertheless, he endorsed last 
month’s League speech by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Foreign Secretary, who pledged 
Britain’s opposition to all acts of un- 
provoked aggression. 


Laborites noted the speech on foreign 
policy did not ignore home politics. 
Aware that trade unionists impelled 
the Brighton convention to back the 
government’s stand at Geneva, the 
Prime Minister gave their organizations 
an official O. K. The spectacle of a 
British government suppressing trade 
unions, he observed, “is a chimera and 
bogy figment of the imagination.” 


a 
BULGARIA: Authorities Nip One 


More Balkan Bomb in the Fuse 


As leader of the Zveno (Link) Club 
of reactionary Bulgarian army officers 
and jobless politicians, Col. Kimon 
Gueorgieff abhors parliamentary rule. 
Last year he engineered a bloodless 
military coup, leaped into the Premier’s 
chair, and made Boris a figurehead 
King. Last January he overreached 
himself and was ousted. In April, Boris 
got word of a plot to overthrow the 
monarchy and had him interned. 

Freed, the husky officer continued to 
plot. He got in touch with his old pal 
Col. Damian Veltcheff, exiled last Sum- 
mer to Yugoslavia. This swarthy war 
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hero had aided several of Gueorgieff’s 
schemes, although professing a belief 
in popular rule. Night and morning his 
eyes rested on the placard pinned over 
his bed: REPUBLICAN BULGARIA OR DEATH. 

The death he and Gueorgieff planned 
last week was for Boris and Queen 
Joanna according to government gos- 
sips. Even in Vienna, correspondents 
heard that Bulgaria might expect trou- 
ble Oct. 3, seventeenth anniversary of 
the King’s accession. On that day he 
planned to review a military parade in 
his honor. The plotters arranged to 
withhold ammunition from the troops. 
In the confusion, they hoped to annihi- 
late a long list of enemies. 

Veltcheff acted a day early. Sup- 
ported by a bandit gang under Docho 
Usunoff, who fled the country after 
murdering four judges, he slipped into 
the Balkan realm. But Premier Andrew 
Tocheff was on the job. His police 
popped 255 suspects— including Gueor- 
gieff—into jail on charges of high 
treason. Authorities searched for Velt- 
cheff and Usunoff. 

Tocheff proclaimed martial law. At 
midnight curfew cleared the streets. 
Boris decided to take no chances. He 
called off the anniversary celebration. 


. 
FRANCE: Paris Launches One Re- 


ply to Berlin; Another Soon 


Water bubbled quietly into a dry- 
dock at Brest naval base. Minus a 39- 
foot prow which will slice waves at 30 
knots, a 648-foot hull floated free from 
its chocks. 

No spectacular slide dramatized the 
launching last week of the Dunkerque, 
France’s first. post-war battleship. 
But naval experts throughout the world 
argued about a craft which probably 
will set future battleship style. 

On completion early next year the 
Dunkerque will displace 26,500 tons and 





King Boris (Center): His 17th Anniversary Passed Without Celebration 


carry 10,000 tons of armor, the highest 
protective ratio yet achieved in a capi- 
tal ship. Her gun grouping ignores 
current vogue. Two main _ turrets, 
mounted forward, bristle with four 
13.2-inch rifles apiece. Elimination of 
after-turrets enables designers to con- 
centrate the armor belt around gun 
batteries and 100,000 horsepower en- 
gines. 


Riveters are already hammering away 
at the Dunkerque’s sister, the Stras- 
bourg. Germany’s two completed and 
three projected pocket battleships of 
10,000 tons each inspired the French 
vessels. They, in turn, have evoked 
replies from Berlin. Last July Hitler 
announced he also intended to build a 
couple of 26,000-tonners, 


JAPAN: Colonel’s Hara-Kiri Gets 


Him Absolution From Charges 


For nearly two months Col. Choza- 
buro Yamada brooded in his little home 
near Tokyo. He couldn’t face colleagues 
at the Ordnance Bureau. Some of 
them considered him partially respon- 
sible for the murder of his former chief, 
Lieut. Gen. Tetsuzan Nagata, stabbed 
by a subordinate Aug. 12. 


One dark rumor said he failed to 
come to Nagata’s aid when the assas- 
sin drew his sword. Yamada knew 
about it. He knew, too, that the mur- 
der—apparently a result of army pol- 
itics—had virtually forced the resigna- 
tion of his friend Senjuro Hayashi as 
War Minister. 

Last week the tall, pale-faced officer 
made up his mind. He sent his wife 
away on an errand. Then he ‘thrust 
a sword into his abdomen, pulling the 
sharp blade across to the right and 
upward. 

“I kill myself, taking responsibility 
for any charges thrown on me,” said a 





EVROPEAN 





farewell letter. “These charges were 
made because I am not a man of 
virtue.” Superiors announced plans for 
a military funeral, tardy acknowledg- 
ment that the charges were false. 


DENMARK: People Get Problem 
The Folketing Couldn’t Solve 


Every morning Premier Thorvald 
Stauning leaves his simple six-room 
villa—complete with electric kitchen 
and emerald-green bathroom—and trav- 
els by street car to the heart of Co- 
penhagen. Last week the bald, bearded 
giant stood in his customary place on 
the front platform, a harassed man. 


Parliament was in session. The Pre- 
mier, a cartwright’s son who began 
life as a workman in the tobacco indus- 
try, has never lost touch with workers 
and farmers. He was torn between the 
interests of the townspeople, who form 
nearly half of the population, and the 
peasants. 


Late in July, 50,000 peasants squatted 
outside the royal palace, demanding 
help from King Christian and the Pre- 
mier. Falling prices had ruined the 
hog and dairy business. Britain’s tar- 
iff barriers had seriously affected their 
main market. 


The farmers, burdened by heavy 
debts and high mortgage rates, clam- 
ored for low taxes and higher prices 
for their produce. Stauning named a 
committee from the four national par- 
ties to find a way out, but the politicians 
failed. 


Meanwhile the farmers demanded in- 
flation, odious to Stauning and the 
townspeople. By government action 
the krone (currently 21 cents) stood at 
22.4 to the British pound. Extremist 
farmers insisted on 30 kroner. To force 
the government’s hand they extended 
their English credits from ten days to 
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Dr. Goebbels: He Suggests Short Rations for a Fortnight 


three months, and kept their sterling 
abroad. Stauning called the act illegal. 

Last week, although the Folketing 
(lower house) had a year to run, he 
produced a royal decree to dissolve it. 
Oct. 22, Danish voters will decide 
whether the farmers must bring their 
sterling home. 


& 
GERMANY: Nazis Hold Harvest 


Festival and Tighten Belts 

While urban housewives grumbled 
about a food shortage, nearly a million 
peasants massed on Bueckeberg last 
Sunday to celebrate the Nazi Harvest 
Festival. Into the heart of the famous 
hill, the legendary Pied Piper led sing- 
ing children. 

Peasant girls from the Black Forest, 
in billowing red skirts and gay head- 
dresses, danced before Adolf Hitler. 
They gave him a “harvest crown’’—a 
bell-shaped straw structure 4 feet high, 
woven with blue and red cornflowers. 

The Reich Chancellor elaborated a 
favorite theme: Germany must pur- 
chase enough food to make imports 
unnecessary. Mock battles emphasized 
the connection between economic self- 
sufficiency and military success. 

In passing, Hitler replied to Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin’s charge (see 
page 16) that dictators start wars to 
unify their countries: “Most wars arise 
out of the nature of democracy. We do 
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not need to wage an external war in 
order to be united.” 

Meanwhile, in German cities, haus- 
fraus and servants milled four abreast 
outside markets, anxiously awaiting 
their turn at scantily-stocked shelves. 
If they were lucky, customers got a 
quarter-pound of butter. Vainly they 
sought bacon, ham, and pork. 

Last year’s poor harvest, and import 
restrictions which favored raw products 
for industry at the expense of meats 
and fats, caused the shortage. Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels appealed to house- 
wives’ patriotism: “We'd better tighten 
our belts for a fortnight.” Correspond- 
ents predicted that the fortnight would 
last two months. 


& 
CHINA: Tokyo Objects to the 


Rising Sun as Celestial Target 


On Japanese rifle ranges soldiers 
shoot at golden disks. Last week Yo- 
shiaki Miuri, Japanese Consul General 
at Hankow, saw Chinese troops at prac- 
tice. They were blasting away at a 
colorful target—a red ball on a white 
background. To the patriotic Japanese 
it looked like the rising sun. 

He complained formally to Gen. 
Chang Chun, head of the provincial 
government. Chang failed to pacify 
him. The Consul filed another protest. 
He sought an apology and the dismissal 
of Gen. Yeh Peng, Christian comman- 


der of the garrison and an honorary 
Y.M.C.A. secretary. Seven Japanese 
river gunboats emphasized the de. 
mands. 

Chinese maintained that Hankow 
troops had fired at the customary army 
target. Nevertheless they suspected 
that Yeh, away on an inspection trip, 
would presently hand in his resignation, 


CANADA: All Opponents Claim 
Sponsorship of the New Deal 


“Where did you get your money?” 
a Vancouver heckler demanded at one 
of the Prime Minister’s campaign ral- 
lies. 

“I worked for it, and if you would 
work with your head instead of your 
jaw you would have money!” shouted 
the Rt. Hon. Richard Bennett. 

The silenced heckler could have made 
a double-barreled rebuttal. Bennett in- 
herited some $6,000,000 from former 
legal clients. For a month and a half 
he has worked his jaw overtime. 

He had to. Since his 1930 Consery- 
ative triumph, eight provinces have 
gone Liberal. William Aberhart’s So- 
cial Credit League carried the remain- 
ing province, Alberta. Two other new 
parties, the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation and the Reconstructionists 
swelled the largest list of candidates 
ever presented at a Canadian general 
election. 

The portly Prime Minister was only 
one of 800 vociferous aspirants for the 
245 seats in the Dominion House of 
Commons. Last week all Canada re- 
sounded to promises of what they would 
do if elected Oct. 14. 


Puzz.e: Six million voters tried vain- 
ly to determine clear-cut issues between 
Bennett’s Conservatives and the Liber- 
als of former Premier William Lyon 
MacKenzie King. Both leaders claim 
credit for the Rooseveltian New Deal 
the Prime Minister put through Parlia- 
ment this year. The measures include 
unemployment insurance, farm loans, a 
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Harry Stevens: He’s Trying to Deal 
His Ex-Boss Out on the New Deal 
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William Aberhart Expects His Candidates to Land in Ottawa 


wheat price-fixing board, and laws 
to reform business abuses. 

Instead of opposing the bills and giv- 
ing Bennett campaign ammunition, 
King lent them his support. He main- 
tained the New Deal was Liberal stuff. 
As an issue of his own he picked on the 
high tariffs Bennett set up. The Prime 
Minister retaliated by stealing Liberal 
thunder. He started negotiations for a 
reciprocal trade agreement with the 
United States—a project King advo- 
cates. 

Harry Stevens, Bennett’s former Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, also has 
a claim on the Premier’s New Deal. As 
chairman of a royal commission to 
investigate trade practices, he discov- 
ered that business barons were exploit- 
ing workers and gouging the public. He 
came out with a denunciatory blast. 
Bennett forced him out. 


When Conservatives, frightened by 
by-election reverses, threatened to split, 
Bennett came out with his New Deal. 
Then Stevens organized the Recon- 
struction Party. On the stump he has 
promised to bring capitalists, especially 
chain-store executives, to heel. Thou- 
may of small retail merchants support 
im. 

Liberal and Reconstruction condem- 
nation of. Bennett as a friend of the 
Wealthy strikes an echo in Manitoba, 
headquarters of the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation. But the C. C. F., 
headed by James S. Woodsworth, for- 


mer Methodist minister, wants a Social- 
ist government. 

The Social Credit group, election 
dark horse, wants to pay all citizens $25 
monthly dividends. Veteran politicians 
feared the pledge, which last August 
set Aberhart in a Provincial Premier's 
chair, might land many of his 30 Al- 
berta and British Columbia candidates 
in Ottawa, breaching old-line defenses. 


Doc-Ficat: The party hodge-podge 
worried King. Early this year he 
thought the election was in his pocket. 
But Social Creditors, Reconstruction- 
ists, and the C. C. F. threatened to cut 
Liberal as well as Conservative throats. 
Moreover, Bennett put up a desperate 
last-minute battle. 

In western provinces the Prime Min- 
ister had a powerful argument. His 
wheat board helped boost the top-grade 
price to $1 a bushel. 


King supplemented his weakened 
tariff arguments by hurling dictator- 
ship charges at his rival. He likened 
the Premier to Hitler and Mussolini. 
He harped on Section 98 of the Criminal 
Code, a 1919 coalition measure passed 
to curb radicals. Bennett used it last 
July to break up a protest march on 
Ottawa by unemployed. 

Toward the end of the dog-fight 
campaign, new accusations reflected 
Liberals’ dwindling hope. They main- 
tained the Reconstructionists planned 
a merger with Conservatives in case the 
election resulted in a deadlock. 


FOURTH ESTATE 
NEWS: Covering the War Where 
Rumor Was Thicker Than Fleas 








Had they had Jerusalem’s Wailing 
Wall last week, Associated Press di- 
rectors—in New York for their annual 
Fall business session—could have 
poured out before it the multitude of 
woes that beset them. i 


Newspaper readers were eating up 
the Italo-Ethiopian War in large 
chunks—dispatches from Webb Miller, 
United Press representative at ‘“‘General 
Headquarters, Italian Armies in the 
Field”; from Floyd Gibbons, Inter- 
national News Service ace, also with 
the Italian G.H.Q.; and from correspon- 
dents of London and Paris papers. But 
Associated Press credit lines on battle- 
front stories were conspicuously lack- 
ing. 

Weren’t any of AP’s 2,000 full-time 
employes on hand to watch Mussolini’s 
son-in-law, Count Galeazzo Ciano, lead 
his bombing squadron over the Eritrean 
frontier toward Adowa? Was the 
world’s biggest news service trying to 
cover history’s best-advertised war 
from Addis Ababa, 350 miles from the 
front? 


Looking for a reason for A.P.’s 
apathy, directors might have jogged 
memories back to August when Kent 
Cooper, the service’s general manager, 
went sailing with Frank E. Gannett, 


upstate New York publisher. 
At that time Cooper, big and brusque, 
talked to a reporter from friend Gan- 


nett’s Rochester Times-Union. The 
war, he predicted, would remain just a 
threat. Suez, he thought, might pos- 
sibly be a trouble spot if Britain at- 
tempted to close the canal. 


CoveERAGE: Other news services failed 
to share Cooper optimism. Months ago 
they started huge and costly news- 
gathering preparations. The United 
Press stationed H. R. Ekins—veteran 
reporter of Shanghai’s 1932 bombard- 
ment—on the Italian Somaliland front 
in the south, assigned Reynolds Pack- 
ard to Jibuti, and Edward W. Beattie to 
play watchdog to Haile Selassie. As an 
afterthought, UP hired T. J. Rohrbaugh, 
out-of-work missionary, for general 
Addis Ababa coverage. Webb Miller, 
European manager and the service’s 
out-standing idea man, took the Italian 
field headquarters assignment. 

Against this set-up Hearst’s Inter- 
national News Service dispatched H. 
R. Knickerbocker, Pulitzer prize-win- 
ning reporter, to Addis Ababa, along 
with Karl von Weigand. It spotted 
Patrick Balfour on the Mussa Ali south- 
ern front. 

Then INS played its ace: Floyd Gib- 
bons, Fourth Estate’s biggest name re- 
porter and veteran of half a dozen wars, 
was signed for front line coverage. A 
month ago Gibbons sailed from New 
York on the Rex with his boss, Joseph 
V. Connolly of International. 


Ugly rumors got about that cor- 
respondents in Rome were spreading a 
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story that Gibbons was a troublemaker 
and should not be allowed in the war 
zone. Immediately he got to Rome, 
Connolly marched straight to Musso- 
lini’s sumptuous office in the Pallazo 
Venezia. Instead of begging entrance 
as most correspondents must, Connolly 
walked in as Mussolini’s editor. For 
seven years the dynamic Irish-Ameri- 
can has bought and peddled the Italian 
Dictator’s semi-monthly Sunday col- 
umn. 


Before the chat Gibbons lacked even 
a pass to the war zone. Two days later 
he was interviewing Mussolini. 


EXPLANATION: In a “Private to Edi- 
tors” message, sent over all its United 
States wires, the AP rounded out the 
story: 

REGRET INFORM YOU THAT ITALIAN 

GOVERNMENT BREAKING ALL PROM- 

ISES PREVIOUSLY MADE THAT ALL 

CORRESPONDENTS OF NEWS ASSOCI- 

ATIONS WOULD GO TO EAST AFRICA 

TOGETHER. HAS PERMITTED FLOYD 

GIBBONS TO FLY ASMARAWARD TODAY. 

DEPARTMENT IN CHARGE EXCUSES 

ITSELF UPON GROUND MUSSOLINI 

HIMSELF ORDERED PERMISSION FOR 

GIBBONS. 


Next day, however, Webb Miller of 
the UP had no trouble starting for the 
front. He sailed from Naples, stopped 
at Cairo, then flew an Imperial Air- 
ways ship up the Nile to Khartum. 
From there an Italian Army plane took 
him on to Asamara, Eritrea. He and 
Gibbons filed the first flashes, easily 
besting the AP man who arrived three 
days after the war started. 


CASUALTY: In Addis Ababa the press 
suffered its first casualty. Wilfred 
Courtenay Barber, Chicago Tribune 
correspondent, last June visited the 
Ogaden Desert to inspect Ethiopia’s 
front line trenches. For any white man 
who invaded that sector he predicted 
malaria. Last week the 31-year-old 
reporter died of the disease. 


In other ways Addis Ababa af- 
forded comic opera aspects. From 
there—where “rumor is thicker than 
fleas’”—dispatches hailed the fall of 
Adowa, next reported the city hadn’t 
fallen. They disclosed bombing of a 
hospital, then about-faced and said no 
such hospital existed. Adowa casualty 
lists were revised downward from 1,500 
to 63, then up again to 2,000. 

This comedy of misinformation in- 
spired John Chapman, Chicago Tribune- 
New York News columnist, to write the 
World Series in the manner of the war 
correspondents: 


Detroit (Marinated Press) White, Tiger center 
fielder, knocked a three-bagger to the center field 
wall. [The Havas Agency reports from Paris 
that White struck out on the first ball pitched.] 
{Chicago (Vitiated Press, by telephone from 
Detroit )—White has deserted and is now playing 
left field for the Cubs.] Cochrane, Tiger catcher 
and second man up, struck a nurse in the head 
with a foul ball. [The Reuters Agency reports 
by carrier pigeon from St. Louis that several chil- 
dren were injured, too.] Gehringer, third man 
in the Tiger line-up, smashed a line drive past 
Cavarretta, Cub first baseman. [The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica spells it Cavareta.] Cochrane 
went home on t.e play. [By Floyd Gibbons, 
via wireless: Hello, everybody. I have just had 
an exclusive interview with Mickey Cochrane 
and he denies he went home. He says his wife is 
sore at him.] Score at the end of this inning, 
Detroit 18,591. Chicago 243. [The correspon- 
dent of the Paris Soir reports that there was no 
game today on account of rain.] 
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SUPREME COURT: New Home for 


Justice’s Lares, Penates et al 


In Washington last Winter, Associate 
Justice Harlan Stone looked across 
Capital Plaza at the nearly completed 
Supreme Court Building. His gaze took 
in the mass of white marble stretching 
in two low-lying wings, the huge Co- 
rinthian-columned portico of the cen- 
tral section, and the great bronze doors 
beyond, opening on the mammoth colon- 
naded hall leading to the columned 
court room. 

“When I look at that building,” he 
mused, “I feel that when the Justices 
go to work, they ought to ride in on 
elephants.” 

Monday there were no elephants to 
ride upon. The Justices drove in cars 
to open the court’s 146th year. 


Home: Inside the building they en- 
tered nine offices on the courtroom 


ecm 
— 


Just before noon the Justices went 
by private corridors to the robing 
room. Nine lockers contained their 
gowns. “I wonder,” remarked one 
Justice, “if we will look like nine black 
beetles in the Temple of Karnak.” 


While they robed, in the Italian ang 
Spanish marble courtroom waited re. 
porters in their own press section, law- 
yers in new chairs, and as many others 
as could find places in the 200 specta- 
tors’ seats. Above the bench, hanging 
like a sword of Damocles over the 
Chief Justice’s chair, the clock pointed 
to noon. The red curtains parted. The 
Justices entered to sit in the room’s 
only familiar objects—their motley col- 
lection of old chairs. 


The Justices, unable to meet during 
the Summer to decide on a design for 
new chairs, immediately found they 
should have. Under Justice Roberts, a 
chair leg cracked and tottered; by 
adroit balancing he saved the court's 
dignity. 

“Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” The clerk in- 
toned the familiar ritual. Chief Justice 


HARRIS & EWING 


The Supreme Court Building: ‘Justices Ought to Ride in on Elephants’ 


floor. Justices Van Devanter and 
Sutherland get corner offices, Chief 
Justice Hughes has a bigger suite to 
the rear of the courtroom. Otherwise 
the Justices found their suites of three 
rooms and two baths identical. 

In his office, each Justice has a fire- 
place with black marble mantel, ceil- 
ing-high bookshelves, a brown rug, 
mahogany desk, black leather divan, 
blue curtains and Venetian blinds at 
the two windows—and on the wall a 
thermostat so he can control the heat. 


Hughes spoke his first words in the 
new room: “Are there applications for 
admission to the bar?” That ceremony 
of swearing 112 men and one woman, 
and a few motions, ended the session. 


Thereupon all the Justices but 
Roberts went home, showing no curi0os- 
ity about the building’s features in- 
tended for their comfort: Air-condition- 
ing, tested with lighted matches for 
drafts behind their chairs; an oak din- 
ing-room where in order of seniority 
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they will sit on Chippendale chairs; a 
simple pantry which they preferred to 
a proposed elaborate kitchen; libraries, 
conference rooms, offices for other court 
officials—and to guard the building, 
special police headed by Captain Crook. 


Work: When the building was first 
proposed, one Justice plaintively asked: 
“What do they want to move us over 
there for? Everybody will forget about 
us.” There seemed no danger of that. 

In this first year in their new home, 


KIDNAP: Press’s Roman Holiday 
Unspoiled by Jury’s Thumbs-U p 


Neither The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
nor The St. Louis Star-Times have 
made life easy for Mrs. Nellie Tipton 
Muench. 

In February, 1934, The Post-Dispatch 
linked her to a 3-year-old kidnaping 
mystery. It published the story of 
Adolph Fiedler, 515-pound former Jus- 
tice of the Peace. He accused her of 


ACME 


Dr. I. D. Kelley: The Jury Says Mrs. Muench Had No Part in His Kidnaping 


the Justices have in prospect decisions 
as far-reaching as those handed down 
in their last year in the old Senate 
Chamber. When the Supreme Court 
opened, five New Deal cases had reached 
it. One, contesting PWA’s right to 
make loans for municipal power plants, 
was immediately dropped by the com- 
pany appealing it. The other four: 
AAA—The Hoosac Mills case, appealed by the 
government, involves the validity of processing 
taxes, on which AAA depends. 
TVA—The Alabama Power Co.’s Minority stock- 
holders, suing the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
question its right to sell power. 
PWA slum clearance—The Louisville Housing 
case contests the government's exercise of the right 


of eminent domain to condemn land for slum- 
clearance and low-cost housing. 


Bankhead Cotton Control Act—Lee Moor, a 
cotton planter, challenges the government’s right 
to limit crops. His suit will also affect the Kerr- 
Smith Tobacco Control Act and the recent potato 
control sections of AAA (see page 14). 

Unless the court throws out these 
cases, or otherwise avoids the consti- 
‘tutional issues, it should hand down 
some New Deal decisions about Christ- 
mas—by which time it probably will 
have another batch of new laws to re- 
view. 


helping four gangsters kidnap Dr. Isaac 
Dee Kelley. 


The titian-haired dress-shop pro- 
prietor is a prominent physician’s wife 
and a Missouri Supreme Court Justice’s 
sister. The story caused a sensation. 

Eighteen months later news of Mrs. 
Muench caused another sensation. At 
43, after a 22-year childless marriage, 
she had borne a son. Her husband, 
the only physician attending the event, 
announced it took place Aug. 18, 1935 
—just six weeks before her scheduled 
trial for the kidnaping. 


At this point The Star-Times entered 
the case. It found Anna Ware, unmar- 
ried mother. She claimed the Muench 
baby as her own. 


Not to be outdone, The Post-Dispatch 
revealed the story of Estelle Oberg, 
another unmarried mother. In July her 
baby had gone to the Muench home. It 
later died in a hospital. Wilfred Jones 
had taken it to the Muenches. And 
Jones, a lawyer, in August had ar- 
ranged to have Anna Ware’s baby 
adopted “by a family in Memphis.” 


Both papers implied Mrs. Muench 
wanted to go on trial with a baby in 
her arms to sway the sympathies of 
the jury. When the first child died, she 
had to find another. Mrs. Muench as- 
serted it was not Anna Ware’s. Miss 
Ware began a court fight over the baby. 
Then came an interruption. 


Last week, in Mexico, Mo., Mrs. 
Muench had to go on trial for the Kel- 
ley kidnaping. Fiedler retold his story. 
Dr. Kelley gave his account of the kid- 
naping. Mrs. Muench—who did not 
bring the baby to court—swore her in- 
nocence. The jury acquitted her. 

But the question of her baby re- 
mained to enthrall readers of St. Louis 
papers. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Publisher Pays 
Nothing for Libeling a General 


Up to August, 1935, Nelson Rounse- 
vell, publisher of The Panama Ameri- 
can, had been arrested eight times on 
charges of libel. Eight times, claims 
the bald-headed “rambler and gambler,” 
he cleared himself at expenses totaling 
$3.75. 


Last week his ninth arrest resulted in 
no marked additions to this expense 
account. Though a Canal Zone jury 
convicted Rounsevell of libeling Major 
Gen. Harold B. Fiske, Judge Richard 
C. P. Thomas suspended his $500 fine. 


The case began last July when 
Rounsevell, in his paper, called Col. 
James V. Heidt, commander of Fort 
Clayton, an “American Hitler.” He 
charged Heidt’s “Simon Legree meth- 
ods” of driving soldiers to work in the 
tropical heat had made the fort a 
“suicide post.” He accused General 
Fiske of sanctioning Heidt’s conduct. 


Fiske and Heidt swore out libel war- 
rants. Two weeks ago Rounsevell went 
on trial on Heidt’s charges. Judge 
Thomas directed his acquittal, claiming 
Heidt failed to prove himself the person 
libeled in being called a Hitler. 


Last week Rounsevell came up for 
trial on the Fiske charge. Witnesses 
testified to four suicides and 35 insanity 
cases at the fort. The defense had to 
prove Fiske’s and Heidt’s methods 
caused them. 

But the prosecution called Major 
William W. Southard. Up to July, 
when the Rounsevell suit began, only 
23 soldiers had gone insane; of them, 
18 men “were of such mental fiber that 
any honest day’s work would cause 
insanity.” Rounsevell’s defense col- 
lapsed. 

HELD: By Magistrate William Klapp 
of New York, Joseph Ripoll, 33, in 
$2,500 bail on a charge of attempted 
grand larceny. Manuel F. Rugota 
claims Ripoll offered to sell him a 
quarter-interest in a counterfeiting ma- 
chine for $9,000. The machine turned 
out two “fake” $10 bills. Rugota took 
the bills and found they were not fake. 
He had Ripoll arrested for trying to 
sell him the machine under false pre- 
tenses. 
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GERSHWIN: Talented Composer 
Gave Porgy Life and Rhythm 


In 1908 a little Brooklyn boy showed 
off his piano-playing to a little boy 
who played the violin. Maxie Rosen- 
zweig, aged 8, listened, then gave his 
opinion to George Gershwin, aged 10: 
“T don’t think you have enough talent 
to justify a career in music.” 

Max Rosen, violinist, has had many 





lina shore distracted him: So he re- 
turned to his East 72nd. Street pent- 
house overlooking New York’s skyline. 
Buildings stay still. 

Gershwin loves New York. Even 
more he loves Broadway. The author 
of “Of Thee I Sing” and a score of 
other musical comedies got his start in 
Tin Pan Alley. He wouldn’t think of 
deserting it. 

He fits right into the Broadway pic- 
ture. His blue suits and colored shirts 
are of the snappy variety. In evening 
clothes he looks like what the well- 
dressed man will wear. He goes to 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


George Gershwin: His Music Is as American as He Is New York 


reasons to change his mind. Last week 
he had another. In Boston, prior to 
a New York opening this week, the 
Theatre Guild presented Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess.” The audience 
cheered. Critics turned literary hand- 
springs over Gershwin’s genius “in 
composing something which, perhaps 
for the first time, can be hailed as a 
veritably American opera.” 

To get the proper Negro atmos- 
phere for this musical drama based on 
Du Bose Heyward’s book and play, 
Gershwin last year went to Folly Beach, 
near Charleston, S. C. He thought it 
would be a nice quiet place for work. 
The waves lapping on the South Caro- 





parties almost every night. All morn- 
ing he lies in bed talking on the tele- 
phone. Like almost everyone in the 
show business, he hangs photographs— 
ranging from hoofers to the Duke of 
Kent (“From George to George’’)— 
in his apartment. 

This magnificent modernistic suite 
is a far cry from his early surround- 
ings. During Gershwin’s childhood, his 
solemn, rotund father changed hope- 
fully from one job to another in the 
restaurant business. With each change 
he moved near his new work. So 
George roller-skated among lower East 
Side tenements and outside Harlem 
penny arcades. 


At one arcade he heard a mechanica] 
piano pounding out Rubinstein’s ‘Mel- 
ody in F.” Fascinated, he lingered in 
the rain. Right then he decided to be- 
come a musician. It strained the Gersh- 
win finances to buy a piano, but his 
family managed finally to afford that 
and 50-cent-an-hour lessons for George. 

After two years at the High School 
of Commerce, Gershwin quit to become 
a song-plugger at Remick’s at $15 a 
week. Two years of that and a brief 
expedition into movie-music-playing 
(he left after one day because a vaude- 
ville comedian kidded him) led to a 
$35 job as a songwriter for Harms. 
Then, at 20, he composed “La, La, 
Lucille,” his first musical comedy. 

Other successes followed—but not 
without difficulties. In the family liy- 
ing-room, Father and Mother Gersh- 
win held tea parties; George’s brother 
Arthur and sister Frances did their 
homework; hangers-on who infest the 
saow-world sat around talking; and 
the brothers Gershwin labored at music 
by George, words by Ira. 

“What I need is quiet,” George would 
grumble, departing to finish the cur- 
rent opus in a hotel room. At length 
the successful composer of “Rhapsody 
in Blue” and the Broadway hit “Lady, 
Be Good!” decided he could afford to 
install his family and himself in a 
five-story house. The entire neighbor- 
hood availed itself of the Gershwin 
billiard table; Gershwin finally took 
an apartment of his own. 

Now, in fourteen rooms (including 
office, gymnasium, studio, and trunk- 
room) he manages to get enough quiet 
to compose for two or three hours at 
a time—six if he gets particularly en- 
grossed. 

He laughs at the idea of waking sud- 
denly in the night with the brain-child 
of the age ringing in his head. He gets 
his ideas by good, hard sitting and 
thinking. By that method he writes 
quickly—the ‘Rhapsody in Blue’”’ took 
just three weeks. And he makes 
practically no changes in the notes he 
neatly inscribes in composition books 
littering his grand piano and the bridge 
table beside it. But, as fussy about 
his popular music as about his more 
serious pieces, he completely rewrites 
almost everything ten to a dozen times. 

Some years ago he started filling his 
apartment with African sculpture and 
modern painting. In 1930 he tried his 
own hand at painting. Original Gersh- 
wins, which some critics like but which 
Alexander Woollcott timidly calls “‘God- 
awful,” now hang cheek by jowl with 
Picassos, Utrillos, and Rouaults. 

His other relaxations include ping- 
pong and worrying about his stomach. 
He says his nerves give him ‘“com- 
poser’s stomach” and that he has to be 
careful about his food. His friends 
howl. He eats almost everything. 

At parties, he claims, he doesn't 
have a good time unless he plays the 
piano—usually his own compositions. 

Once he wondered aloud whether his 
music would be played 100 years from 
now. “Yes,” another composer replied, 
“it certainly will be. If you are still 
around.” — 
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DRAMA: Radio Borrows Heavily 
From Its Legitimate Neighbor 


Dramatize it! That brisk formula 
gets a brisk application to radio this 
season. 

Six months ago, Thomas Sabin quit 
his job as an NBC salesman to head 
the National Republican Committee’s 
radio division. To Chairman Henry P. 
Fletcher he proposed: “Advertise to 
get votes as the merchant advertises to 
get sales!” 

A month ago, Sabin auditioned a 
sample anti-New Deal drama. Actors 
reproduced famous voices. A _ select 
Republican audience found only one 
flaw: Franklin D. Roosevelt’s voice 
emerged a sonorous baritone; that of 
his Republican cousin, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., broke into a rasping falsetto. 

A week ago Sabin returned from 
Washington with scripts to dramatize 
Republican campaign arguments “as 
soon as the money turns up.” His idea 
is novel in application, but not in form. 

With E. R. Squibb & Sons drama- 
tizing peace every Thursday night over 
CBS, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
last week took a Wednesday night spot 
on the same chain—to present “Caval- 
cade of America.” The big chemical 
and munitions manufacturers stress 
their contribution to “better-living.” 
The show’s semi-fictitious scenes from 
history “portray ... service, courage, 
and hope.” 

From WEVD—named after the so- 
cialist Eugene Victor Debs, wartime 
Socialist candidate for President—New 
York listeners get a different slant on 
the American theme. Mrs. Henry B. 
Harris used to own the old Hudson 
Theatre, now the Columbia Radio Play- 
house. Last Saturday, with a small 
band of volunteer actors, the veteran 
woman producer began over WEVD a 
series of experimental dramas. 

A Mayor suppressed a liberal play; 
a policeman clubbed a soapbox orator; 
a relief agency turned away a Negro 
mother and her babe—Mrs. Harris’s 
theme: “Where was Americanism... 
where was justice, and truth, and equal- 
ity ... when these things were hap- 
pening?” 

But the drama spurt hasn’t stopped 
with an increase in “re-enactments.” 
From its morning doldrums, radio’s ro- 
mantic serial has worked its way to the 
network’s most expensive evening pe- 
riods. Until this season, stage and mov- 
ie fans heard their favorites only in 
guest performances. Sponsors consid- 
ered their appeal too highbrow for reg- 
ular radio consumption. 

Then last week two advertisers broke 
the ice. For Sanka Coffee on NBC- 
WJZ, Helen Hayes played her second 
regular Tuesday evening performance 
in a love serial, “The New Penny.” And 
Leslie Howard, for Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream last Sunday began a 
26-weeks’ run in “The Amateur Gen- 
tleman.” 

Neither show revolutionizes radio’s 
drama technique. Howard admits his 
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only innovation is a device which the 
stage abandoned long ago—soliloquies 
to carry the audience from scene to 
scene. . 


Miss Hayes expects her “New Penny” 
series to help “revive the dying art of 
conversation in the U. S. A.” For her 
$2,000-a-week radio salary and the 
lead in the forthcoming Broadway pro- 
duction of Laurence Houseman’s “Vic- 
toria Regina,” Miss Hayes gave up an 
$85,000 movie contract with Metro- 
Goldwyn—Mayer. “Movies are all 
right—but stifling to the actor’s 
growth. Next to the stage, radio is the 
best medium for drama.” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
OCT. 12-18 





Light- face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 


SAT. (12th): Minnesota-Nebraska: Ted Husing 
describes the football game from the Me- 
morial Stadium in Lincoln, Neb. 2:30 E.T.; 
1:30 C.T.; 12:30 M.T.; 11:30 P.T. CBS. 
Boston Symphony: From Boston's Sym- 
phony Hall, Dr. Serge Koussevitsky di- 
rects the 55-year-old orchestral organiza- 
tion in the first of 33 Fall and Winter 
concerts, 8:15 E.T.; 7:15 C.T.; 6:15 M.T.; 
5:15 P.T. NBC—W JZ. 

Wallace Beery: The burly movie actor re- 
places Al Jolson as master of ceremonies. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
NBC—W EAF. 

General Johnson: The former NRA chief 
discusses politics as he quits his post as 
New York City’s Federal WPA adminis- 
trator. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 
7:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


SUN. (138th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: From Carnegie Hall, Otto Klemp- 
erer directs the famous orchestra in Cesar 
Franck’s D Minor symphony and selec- 
tions from Cherubini, Wagner, and Elgar. 
During the intermission, Lawrence Gil- 
man, New York Herald Tribune music 
critic, comments on the program. 3:00 
B.F.; 2:00 C.T.; 1900 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. 
CBS. 

“Penthouse Serenade”: Jack Fulton, de- 
scendant of Robert Fulton, adds his croon- 
ing tenor to the show's second perform- 
ance. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:06 M.T.; 2:00 
P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

“Magic Key”: John B. Kennedy flies about 
the country with a portable transmitter to 
serve listeners with piping-hot eye-wit- 
ness accounts of news events. 2:00 E.T.; 
1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 

“Venus in Silk”: The night before its 
Broadway opening, the romantic operetta 
gets a half-hour preview performance on 
the air. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—W4 JZ. 

MON, (14th): “Clara, Lu ’n’ Em”: The North- 
western University graduates—Mrs. Louise 
Starkey Mead (Clara), Mrs. Isobelle Ca- 
rothers Berolzheimer (Lu), and Mrs. Helen 
King Mitchell (Em) resume their wifely 
gossip. 5:45 E.T.; 4:45 C.T.; 3:45 M.T.; 
2:45 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

TUES. (15th): Herald Tribune Forum: From 
10:15 to 12:30 E.T. at the first session of 
the three-day conference, NBC networks 
carry talks by Mrs. William Brown Me- 
loney, conference chairman; Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, Norman H. 
Davis, Sir Samuel Hoare (from London), 
Sir Josiah Stamp (from London) Paul Van 
Seeland (from Brussels), and other nota- 
bles. In the afternoon, Mrs, Roosevelt 
speaks again on “Better Housing.” 2:45 
5.T.; 1:45 C.T.; 12:45 M.T.; 11:45 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 


WED, (16th): Patti Chapin: The jazz song- 
stress who made her radio debut last year 
with Jack Pearl handles her own pro- 
gram with Johnny Augustine furnishing 
the music. 5:00 E.T.; 4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 
2:00 P.T. CBS. 


THURS. (17th): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
The First Lady reads a message from the 
President to close the Herald Tribune 
Forum. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 
6:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ, 


FRI. (18th): “Highlights and Harmony”: 
Ernest Truex, actor, and Peg La Centra, 
radio blues singer, join in a series of mu- 
sical skits. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 
7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 





SPORT 


BASEBALL: Tigers Mangle Cubs 
In a Rough and Tough Series 





For years after fans learned that 
the 1919 Chicago White Sox bet on 
their Cincinnati opponents and tossed 
them the World Series, baseball own- 
ers urged their athletes to play a 
gentlemanly type of game: “The Na- 
tional Pastime must be above sus- 
picion.” But last year’s brawling 
champions—St. Louis’s Gas-House 
Gang—appealed to more fans than any 
team in a generation. 

So owners changed their codes: They 
let it be known that cussing, audible 
even in the stands, would be in order. 
Spike an opponent who gets in the 
way! If hitting an umpire brings a 
fine from Commissioner Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, the team’s busi- 
ness manager will probably bear the 
cost. 

The Detroit Tigers and the Chicago 
Cubs last week played the 1935 World 
Series in the rough, tough, and nasty 
modern style. Players suffered inju- 
ries. Umpires’ lives hung in the balance. 


First Game: Challenging supersti- 
tion, the Cubs left behind in Chicago 
their fat young mascot, Paul Dominick. 
In September he rooted the team to 21 
straight victories and the National 
League pennant. Nevertheless the Cubs 
won the opening game on Detroit’s 
Navin Field, 3-0. 

The Cubs scored two runs in the first 
inning. Augie Galan got a scratch 
double off shortstop Rogell’s glove; 
Billy Herman bunted safely as School- 
boy Rowe, Detroit pitcher, threw wild- 
ly to first base and Galan raced home. 
Fred Lindstrom bunted Herman to 
_second and Gabby Hartnett singled 
him over the plate. In the ninth, 


Frank Demaree raised his team’s total 
to three runs by clouting a super- 
fluous homer over the 20-foot screen in 
front of the left-centerfield bleachers. 
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Lon Warneke, winning pitcher, con- 
sidered it “the greatest triumph of my 
life.” 

Losing pitcher Rowe, 6-feet-4, 
slumped in the clubhouse. “Nice pitch- 
in’. Tough luck, big boy,” consoled his 
teammates. “Hell,” shot back Rowe, 
“that’s all I’ve been hearing all season.” 

Hank Greenberg, Detroit first base- 
man, who failed to get a hit during the 
game, complained that the Cubs had 
sworn at him with unpardonable vi- 
ciousness. 

Charlie Grimm, the Cubs’ music-lov- 
ing manager, sang the virtues of all his 
men: “You guys are gentlemuns, great 
big gentlemuns. But boys,” he con- 
tinued, to prevent them from tighten- 
ing up next day, “as far as I’m con- 
cerned you can stop right now. If 
you never win another game this year, 
you’ve already done more than I ex- 
pected.” 


SeconpD GAME: In a blustering icy 
gale, the Cubs blew up. Their pitcher, 
Charlie Root, let the first four batters 
hit safely. White singled, Cochrane 
doubled, Gehringer singled, and Green- 
berg banged a home run high into the 
left field bleachers—four runs. Detroit 
scored three more in the fourth inning, 
then coasted to an 8-3 victory behind 
Tommy Bridges’s 6-hit pitching. 

Babe Ruth, polo-coated spectator in 
the press box, made the star catch of 
the game. Bare-handed he stabbed a 
foul. The crowd cheered as if their 
former idol had hit a home run. 

In the seventh, Greenberg tried to 
slide home, past Hartnett. But the 
big Irish catcher stood like the Rock 
of Gibraltar. He put Greenberg out 
and ruined the Jewish first baseman’s 
wrist. Greenberg finished the game 
but had to retire for the rest of the 
series because he couldn’t hold a bat. 


THirD GAME: In Chicago’s Wrigley 
Field, the Tigers and Cubs clawed each 
other for eleven innings. Each team 
used three pitchers: Detroit—Auker, 
Hogsett, and Rowe; Chicago—Lee, 
Warneke, and French. 

In the second inning, Demaree hit his 
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second home run of the series—into the 
right field bleachers. Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, who proudly 
keeps a Babe Ruth autographed ball 
on his desk, got Demaree’s bat. 

The Cubs led 3-0 going into the 
sixth. Then the Tigers scored a run on 
Goose Goslin’s single and Pete Fox’s 
triple. Four Tigers crossed the plate 
in the eighth. But in the ninth, the 
Cubs—thanks to pinch-hitters Chuck 
Klein and Ken O’Dea—got two runs 
and tied the score at 5-all. 

In the eleventh, Jo-Jo White, De- 
troit outfielder, singled home Marvin 
Owen with the winning run. 

The National Leaguers rained cen- 
sure on the head of George Moriarty, 
umpire. They protested that his de- 
cisions favored Detroit, the team he 
once played with. They objected to his 
slurring the ancestry of the entire Cub 
team. Furthermore, he huft™ their 
chances by expelling three cussing 
Cubs from the park—Manager Grimm 
and two potential pinch-hitters, Woody 
English and Tuck Stainback. 


FourtH Game: “General” Alvin 
Crowder, 34-year-old World War veter- 
an who failed in four World Series 
games of past years, pitched for the 
Tigers. Tex Carleton, former St. Louis 
Cardinal who hurls like the loose-joint- 
ed Dean brothers, started for the Cubs. 

In a North Carolina hospital, Crow- 
der’s bed-ridden wife heard by radio 
her husband’s success story. Hartnett 
walloped him for a homer in the second 
inning but after that the Cubs had a 
hard time. He struck out five and al- 
lowed only four more hits. 

Meanwhile Crowder himself singled 
in the third, advanced on White’s hit, 
and scored on Gehringer’s double. Flea 
Clifton raced around for the Tigers’ 
second and winning tally in the sixth 
when Galan, Cub left-fielder, muffed a 
fly and Bill Jurges fumbled Crowder’s 
grounder. 

Firta Game: The Cubs won it, 3-1 
But they lost their best pitcher, War- 
neke, after he had added six scoreless 
innings to his opening game shut-out. 
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FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 





{IS WEEK'S GAMES 
ae in black) 


INTERSECTIONAL 


Fordham 
Purdue 


Illinois , . Sure shot passes by Henry led way to 28-6 win over husky Washington U. 
~ . College of Pacific led at the half but Trojans came back to win, 19-7 


if 
Southern Calif. 


olgate 
Colg Swamped South Dakota, 47-2. 


Tap-dancer Renzo tallied twice to trip Texas A. 
. Cumberland proved an easy touch for the Commodores who won, 32- 


Louisiana State 
Manhattan 


EAST 


. Employing 3 elevens, 


Pennsylvania Lost to Princeton 6- 
Harvard 

Holy Cross 
Columbia . Eked out 12-0 win over V.M.I 
Rutgers . . Sustained marches 


Cornell . . Line crumpled as heavy Western Reserve plunged & passed to 33-19 win. 
by Mammoser featured 33-0 triumph over Clarkson. 


Syracuse Flashy runs 


SOUTHEAST 


Navy «eee Using 2 elevens of equal strength, 


Florida : . No game 
Tulane 


ome 
{ississippi State Mangled Millsaps, 45-0. 
Auburn 


Tennessee North Carolina's fleet backs and 


Georgis 

Kentucky 
SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas Lost to Texas Christian, 7-13 

Baylor «. Texas A. & I, 


Centenary Operating behind a stonewall line, 
Texa & The Aggies made a 
Oklahom: — A flashy, 
Texas Lost to Louisiana State, 6-18 


Texas Christian ., 
Tulsa Wilson of 8. 


VIDWEST 


Minnesot - No game. 
Nebraska. Smashed Iowa St. 


Notre Dame 
Wisconsin Lost to Marquette, 0-33. 


Indiana Victor over coach's alma mater, 
Michi 


40-12. 


Drak Senedd Romped over Simpson, 
Ohio ‘State 


Kansa Despite ragged football, 
Michigan State 

FAR WEST 
Stanford . Won from San Francisco, 10-0. 
0.C. L. 2 


California Upset St. Mary's 10-0, 


80-yd td. 


LAST WEEK'S SHOWING 


.. Greatly improved team trounced Boston College 
MeGannon dashed 52 yds to beat N’western 7-0 in Ist Big 10 night game. Kizer 


Used tricky laterals to defeat St. Lawrence 31-0 & Amherst 12-0. 


Won a night game from Texas, 18-6 
the Jaspers routed little Brooklyn, 59-7. 


. 7 when Tiger clicked for td. 
Yale . Showing mid-season nimblenessthe Bulldog nipped New Hampshire, 34-0. 


Old-fashioned football beat Springfield 20-0. 
With most of varsity on sidelines the Crusaders crushed Maine, 47-0. 


Long punts backed up strong defense 
and accurate passing defeated Marietta, 26-9. 


tossed passes over Mercer, 27-0. 
Virginia — In their 2nd 0-0 tie of season the Cavaliers outplayed Davidson. 


Regained Rose Bowl! form and smashed Geo, Wash., 39-0. 
27-yd field goal from difficult angle helped trim Tulane, 10-6. 
strong line crushed the Vols 


1 Tech. Four tds. in 2nd q’ter and one in 4th beat hard-fighting Sewanee, 32 
Gave highly touted Ohio State a stiff battle in 6-19 defeat. 


beat the Bears, 10-6. 


fast backs beat Arizona, 14-7 
strong bid in 2nd q'ter but lost to Temple, 0-14. 


. A third quarter pass for a td. beat 
{. U. seored twice to clean the “Oilers , 14-0. 


Trailed Carnegie Tech at half-time but came back to win, 14-: 
First defeat in 


. ° Center, 
gan — Outplayed by Michigan State, 6-25. 
. Showed poor coordination in 19-6 victory over 


brilliant flashes sank St. 
Ag e 
Srilliant runs by Colina and Agett helped down Michigan, 25-6 tachman 


Spectacular runs by Cheshire scored 2 tds. & beat Oregon State 20-7 


although line suwetmes 16 Ibs. 
drive in first period defeated Utah, 6-0. 


COACH SEASON'S 


REC 
Ww 


, 19-0. Woitkoski starred. Crowley 


Zuppke 
Kerr 
Solem 


& M., 14-0. 
Morrison 


Moore 
Meehan 


Harman 
Pond 


in last quarter. 


Harlow 
Anderson 


Adzigian did scoring. 
Little 
Tasker 


Dobie 
Hanson 


Hamilton 
Tebell 


Stanley 


The Green Wave received surprise setback from Auburn, 0-10. Cox 


Thomas 
Sasse 
Meagher 
Britton 


\lexander 
Wynne 


Thomsen 
Jennings 


Parker 
Norton 


open attack defeated New Mexico, 25-60 Jones 


Chevigny 


Arke 7 Meyer 


Bierman 


in first Big Six game, 20-7. sible 


Layden 
series begun in 1904> Spears 
14-0 MeMillin 
’ass by Renner scored lone td. Kipke 
Green 
scrappy Kentucky. Schmidt 


Benedict's, Lindsey 


Thornhill 
Spaulding 
to the man. Allison 
Callison 


Jones 2-0- Ore. 


Holy Cross, Tulane, 
. Ind., Minn., 


Warner 2-0- Car. 
Holy Cross, N 


Columbia, 
Army 
Manhattan, 


l’enn., 
l’rinceton, 


Princeton, Columbia 
Brown, 


. Notre Dame 
M. I., Mc 


Minn., 


Tenn., 
Army, La. St., Miss. 


Auburn, Ala., Fla., 


St., Tex. A. & M., Rice, 8. M. U., Tex., 


St.. Neb.. Kan., Mo.. Kan. St., Okl 
Henderson 2 Okl 


Tulane, 
Kan. St., Okl., Mo., Kan., Pitt., Ore. St. 
Mich., 


Ohio St., la., Md 
Wis 


Creighton, 
‘western, Ind. 


WwW we , 
Ore 


Santa Clara, Ss 


BIG GAMES AHEAD 


Vanderbilt, Pitt., St. Mary N. 
Chicago, Car. Tech., 


. ie 
Minn., Wis, la., Ind 


Mich., Ohio St., 
Stanford, 


N'western, 
St., Calif., 


Chicago. 

Wash. St., Notre Dame, Wash. 
Rutgers, Brown. 
N’ western. 


Syracuse 
Purdue, 


Tech., Mich. St., Bucknell 


Fordham, La. St., Ga. Tech., Tenn., Ala. 


‘ boa age Auburn, Ga., Tulane 
wip Ga Me De 


Y., Georgetown, 


Mich 
Army, 


Navy, 
Dartmouth, 


Penn. St 
trown, 


Cornell 
Harvard, Princeton. 
Dartmouth, Brown, Princeton, Yale. 
Colgate, Car. Tech., Boston Col. 


Mich., Cornell, Syracuse, 
Lafayette, N. Y. 1 


Navy, 
, Colgate 


Dartmouth. 


Dartmouth, Penn 


Penn. St., Columbia, Colgate, Md. 


Princeton, 
Wash. & Lee 


’enn., Columbia, Army, 
i. ©. tig ee Ge 
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‘ St 


Colgate, Ga., Ky., La 


Ga., Ky Vanderbilt. 


, Duke, La. St., Ga. Tech., Ga., Fla. 


Duke, Miss., Vanderbilt, Ky. 


N. C., Vanderbilt, Auburn, Ala., Fla., Ga. 
Tulane, Tenn 
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A. & M., Tex. Chris., Tex., Centenary, S. M. 
Tex. Chris., Tulsa, Baylor, Miss 
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Chicago, Purdue 
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. Chicago 
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Chicago, Ill., Mich, 
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Boston Col 
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_ Santa € lara, S. Calif., Mont., Calif 
alif., 8S. M. I Hawaii, Ida., St. Mary's 


Calif.. U. C. L. A., Wash 
S. L. A., Ore. St., 


Stanford. 
Wash., St. Mary's. 





The tobacco-chewing mound ace tore a 
shoulder ligament and had to quit. Leo 
finished for the Cubs and allowed De- 
troit’s only run in the ninth. 

Again Rowe pitched well for the 
Tigers, but not quite well enough. 
Chuck Klein, who in 1933 cost the 
Cubs $130,000 and then turned into a 
flop, came to life in the third. With 
Herman on base, Klein cracked one of 
Rowe’s curves into the stands. In the 
seventh, Herman doubled home Galan 
for the Cubs’ third run. 


SixtH Game: Back in baseball-crazy 
Detroit, the Tigers nipped the Cubs 4-3 
in the ninth to win the series. Pitcher 
Bridges, tagged for 12 hits, including 
a homer by Herman with one on base, 
got credit for his second victory. 
Pitcher French lost his second series 
game when Goslin drove home Coch- 
rane with the deciding run. 


Detroit players received $6,831.88 
apiece. Each Cub got $4,382.72. 


BOXING: Title-Holders Learn 
It’s a Small World After All 


James J. Braddock wears the heavy- 
weight crown in the United States, 
England, and France. Last week George 
Godfrey, American Negro, became the 
“heavyweight champion of the world” 
—in Belgium, Italy, and Scandinavian 
countries. So ruled the International 
Boxing Union, governing ring body in 
those nations. Godfrey, near 40 and 
rated a has-been for the past ten years 
in this country, won his title from 
Pierre Charles, a punch-drunk Belgian. 


Givine: Last week Joe Louis went to 
Detroit’s Calvary Baptist Church, 
where he spent his boyhood Sunday 
School days. An earnest plea for funds 
preceded the inevitable collection. Lib- 
eral Louis dropped a $100 bill into the 
box. Three of his friends added $5 bills. 
The rest of the congregation—2,500 
people—shared a contribution of $3.34. 
Total collection $118.34. 


Detroit’s East Side wants the Brown 
Bomber to run for State Senator. 


TAKING: For eleven rounds last Fri- 
day night, Tony Canzoneri, lightweight 
champion who once worked in a kew- 
pie-doll factory, toyed with Al Roth in 
New York’s smoky indoor Madison 
Square Garden ring. In the third round, 
Canzoneri, standing still to save his 
weak legs, cuffed Roth to the canvas 
for the count of nine. 

“You big bully,’ shouted ringsiders, 
tired of the Italian’s long reign. 

Ten seconds from the end of the 
twelfth round, Roth landed a dynamite 
right on Canzoneri’s mouth. Blood 
gushed from the half-inch wound. At 
the end of the round, Canzoneri’s sec- 
onds couldn’t stop the flow. But the 
bleeding 26-year-old veteran, an expert 
stepper on a. ballroom floor, danced and 
weaved out of Roth’s reach. Canzoneri 
held his own through the fifteenth 
round to retain his title on points. 
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SCIENCE 





ASTRONOMY: New York Museum 


Brings Heavens Down to Earth 


“We are now going to take a jour- 
ney through space and time... This 
is the Big Dipper ... That is the North 
Star ... And over here are the bright 
jewels of the Pleiades . . . Here rising 
in the East is Orion, the hunter, with 
three bright stars in his belt... Now 
we will go to the North Pole...” 


With this celestial mumbo-jumbo as 
accompaniment, New Yorkers last 
week saw stars, planets, moons, and 
suns dramatized in the city’s vast, new, 
$800,000 Planetarium. 

From the outside the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History’s new theatre 
of the universe looks like a monstrous 
derby hat sitting on a pedestal.’ In- 
side, the 75-foot diameter dome repre- 
sents that half of the heavens that 
man, fixed at one spot on earth, can 
see. Terrestrial bodies are projected 
on the ceiling by a $150,000 apparatus, 
gift of Charles Hayden, banker. 

The projection machinery, 
like a 12-foot dumbbell, looks like 
something from Jules Verne. One 
knob projects 4,500 stars seen by 
Americans, Japanese and Europeans 
in the northern celestial hemisphere. 
When the apparatus is inverted, the 
other knob shoots 4,500 needles of light 
on the ceiling. They present the night 
sky of Buenos Aires, Capetown and 
Melbourne. Between the knobs, pro- 
jectors trace the paths of planets and 
moving stars across the sky. 

The planetarium operator can wheel 
his dumbbell with motors and put on a 
show calculated to give any astrono- 
mer D.T.’s. He may present the sky 
as it appeared in Christ’s time, as it 
will be 10,000 years hence, as it ap- 
pears from any spot on earth. He can 
speed up dawdling Saturn 4,000,000 
times until its motion is visible to the 
eye, and can make flighty Venus whirl 
like a dervish. 


Glaring electric lights have robbed 
the sky of its entertainment value. 
Generally speaking, the stupidest Arab 
shepherd may know more about the 
sky than the most polished European 
or American Ph. D. Hence the value 
of the planetariums that dramatize the 
skies for city people. 

In 1913 Prof. Max Wolf of Heidel- 
burg conceived the idea of the plane- 
tarium. He took it to the late Dr. 
Oskar von Miller, world famous head 
of Munich’s magnificent Deutsches 
museum. Dr. von Miller knew of only 
one place in the world capable of doing 
such a delicate job: the great Carl 
Zeiss optical works at Jena. 

Zeiss spent twelve years and a for- 
tune building the projector that moved 
into the Deutsches in 1925. Its re- 
ception was as triumphant as that of 
any brilliant new opera star. The first 
audience, just like every subsequent 
one, broke into wild, spontaneous ap- 
plause as the startling spectacle be- 
gan. 


shaped 


Dr. Clyde Fisher (Center) Examines the Planetarium’s Projector 


Orders for more planetariums flowed 
into Jena. Germany bought twelve, 
Italy two and Sweden, Holland and 
Austria one each. In 1930, Max Adler, 
Sears Roebuck vice president, bought 
one for Chicago; Samuel Fels, Phila- 
delphia soap maker, bought one for his 
city’s Franklin Institute. In Los An- 
geles the Griffith Observatory has 
awed 2,000 daily visitors since its open- 
ing last Spring. 

To finance the structure housing the 
Hayden projector, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 
borrowed $650,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. It is un- 
likely the RFC ever made a safer loan. 

Up to last week 3,412,870 visitors 
had seen the Adler planetarium, and 
446,000 the two-year-old Fels in Phila- 
delphia. If equal numbers turn out for 
the 25-cent afternoon and 35-cent eve- 
ning performances in New York, the 
debt will soon be paid off. 

To accompany the 40-minute show 
a lecturer points out the moving stars 
or planets with a powerful flashlight 
that throws a brilliant arrow on the 
dome. To further simplify things he 
can switch on lighted names of the 
constellations. 


DIETETICS: People Who Want to 
Get Some Iron in Their Systems 


“My ‘stomach is too smooth.” 

A 28-year-old British schizophrenic 
made this startling statement to Eng- 
lish doctors a few months ago. When 
they cut into his stomach they found 


his home remedy for the imaginary 
condition: 218 screws and nails, 5 tea- 
spoons, a shilling, a brass faucet han- 
dle, 37 phonograph needles, and a re- 
volver cartridge—312 pounds of as- 
sorted junk. 

Most medical men are thoroughly 
familiar with pica and geophagy. Pica 
makes hysterical and insane people— 
and sometimes pregnant women—gob- 
ble tacks, glass and other sharp objects; 
geophagy imposes a craving for mud, 
dirt and clay. Psychologists have 
found no reasonable explanation for 
these manifestations of unstable emo- 
tions. 

The high-water mark in rough-and- 
ready diet was set in June, 1927, at 
London, Ont. Surgeons found 947 pins, 
191 pieces of glass, 28 garter fasteners, 
5 dress hooks, and other tidbits—2,533 
pieces in all—matted in a manic-de- 
pressive’s stomach. 

The British Medical Journal which 
arrived in the United States last week 
told of a sane man who ate for profit. 

In January, 1923, Dr. L. Lloyd John- 
stone of Middlesex Hospital, London, 
helped remove three 3-inch nails from 
the small intestine of a male charity 
patient. The abdominal wall was “a 
mass of scars, and was thrown into 
hills and valleys.” Some of the scars 
were ancient; Dr. Johnstone decided on 
an inquiry. Gradually he pieced to- 
gether the tale. 

Broke, or out of a job, the man would 
drop in at a pub and boast about what 
he could eat. If a beery sucker rosé 
to the bait, the boaster piled a luncheon 
of tacks and nails on the bar. Then he 
took bets. Then he gulped the pile, 
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pocketed the money, and went on his 
way. 

Dr. Johnstone prevailed on the man 
to write an autobiographical case his- 
tory. The patient gave it a simple, 
frank title: THINGS I HAVE SWAL- 
LOWED SINCE 1905/7/9. Excerpts: 

I begun my occupation in swallowing 
two pennies and was admitted to 
Thomas’s Hospital . . . was there 14 
days and discharge quite well. 

On the 26/11/1905 . I was ad- 
mitted into Westminister Hospital for 
swallowing 3 bits of tin, 3 Large screws, 
and 3 Large nails ... discharge quite 
well. 

On 16/4/1910, I was admitted into 
Clayton ward ... when I told him 
(the house surgeon) what I have swal- 


lowed he burst out laughing .. . Just 
to make sure (he) had me X-rays at 
once... he discovered what I had in- 


side my stomach (a Tin Whistle, Pea 
shooter, etc) ... 

I was admitted into the.London Hos- 
pital in Wellington Ward ... operated 
on... for a fountain Pen, and the 
handle of a Fork... 

He lists seven other hospital ad- 
missions and ends with a fine show of 
professional pride: “I defy contra- 
diction.” 











THE ARTS 





MUSIC: Guitarist From Uruguay, 


Not Europe, Upsets a Prediction 


Last year Andres Segovia made a bad 
prophecy. The world’s leading guitarist 
deplored the lack of talent in his art and 
said he believed the next great star 
would come from Russia or Austria. 

Critics in Town Hall, New York, last 
week hailed Segovia’s possible successor 
—but he does not come from Europe. 
Julio Martinez Oyanguren, sleek-haired 
and slender, received his training in his 
native Durazno, Uruguay. 

He quarrels with Segovia’s interpre- 
tations of Bach. He thinks his rival plays 
the German master too romantically: 
“Bach is like marble and Segovia gives 
him a sugar coating.” 

The two guitarists began their careers 
in much the same way. Each had little 
training and made his local debut as a 
boy. Each had a chance for further 
study. Segovia accepted; Oyanguren 
did not. Instead, he studied naval en- 
gineering and later served as a Uru- 
guayan observer in the Italian Navy. 
During this period he thumped his 
guitar only in odd moments. Finally 
he gave in to the musical urge and re- 
Signed from the service. 

Since 1931, Oyanguren has been ac- 
claimed by concert-goers in Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, and many other South 
American centers. The United States 
hears him for the first time this year. 
But not on his favorite guitar—New 
York steam heat warped its precious, 
finely toned wood. 

This instrument almost started a 
musical feud. In 1928 Segovia ordered 
& special guitar from Rodolfo Camacho, 


a well-known Buenos Aires maker. For 
years Camacho searched for, tested, and 
seasoned rosewood and spruce in order 
to get just the right tones. Then-he 
went to hear Oyanguren in concert. 

The excitable Latin was completely 
swept off his feet. In a moment of 
enthusiasm, he sent the elaborate guitar 
to Oyanguren as a gift. Segovia couldn’t 
see the point. The maker had to promise 
him another instrument. 


ART: French Painter Exhibits 
Some New Angles on Old Planes 


EXHIBIT, WHEN SHE WILL BE? 

Fernand Leger sat among his water- 
melon vines in a Paris suburb and com- 
posed this cable to the New York Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. He endowed his 
English with the same originality that 
freshens his cubist art. But museum 


officials had no trouble understanding. - 


Their answer brought him to America 
last week to open his one-man exhibi- 
tion. 

In France Leger left a Normandy 
farm, a Paris art school, and a unique 
suburban home. He likes to grow mel- 
ons and watch trains go by. So he 
bought a house 100 yards from rail- 
road tracks. 


The interior of his home sports an- 
other taste. Women pictured in any 
pose, with or without clothes, imme- 
diately take his fancy. He cuts them 
out of books, magazines or newspapers, 
and pins them up wherever he can find 
wall space. 


Leger has exhibited in America since 
1913. Sophisticated New Yorkers took 
his latest show in their stride. The art- 
minded knew that cubism had little to 
do with cubes. The school got its name 


‘ their. geometrical equivalents. 





in 1909 when Matisse looked scornfully 
at Braque’s first abstract show and 
sneered, “Cubism.” Actually the cu- 
bists deal in-planes, reducing objects.to 
A nose 
in one position might become a triangle; 
in another, a square. 


Leger likes to present contrasting 
color planes, without sacrificing the 
form of the object. His pictures, even 
to the most uninitiated, have meaning 
and form. “Cubism,” says Elie Faure 
in his “History of Art,” “is only an 
artificial stylization of form. Braque, 
Leger, and Juan Gris remain painters 
in spite of it.” 

The red-haired artist who once served 
as an artillery engineer in the French 
army believes that “nowadays a work 
of art must bear comparison with the 
manufactured object. The artistic pic- 
ture is false and out-of-date.” This 
theory nearly got him in trouble on his 
last visit in 1931 when he brought a 
large picture collection to exhibit at the 
John Becker Galleries. 


Cagy customs inspectors refused to 
let him in. His paintings, they con- 
tended, were commercial art and there- 
fore dutiable. Gallery officials and a 
crew of artists finally persuaded ob- 
durate appraisers that the pictures were 
bona fide works of art destined for 
private showing. 


A sharp-eyed visitor at the current 
exhibition may notice in the canvases 
signs of wear and tear. Leger has a 
superb indifference for his pictures. In 
his Paris studio he piles them on the 
floor where dust softens the sharp out- 
lines of the painted plane. In “Discs,” 
a variegated grouping of machinery, 
the artist left a permanent mark: Leger 
inadvertently stepped on it as it lay 
on the floor. 





Leger’s ‘City’: ‘The Artistic Picture Is Out of Date’ 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Play by Shakespeare, 


Mendelssohn and Warner Bros. 


The motion picture is a parasite, and 
a rather dangerous parasite of the thea- 
tre, of literature, of music, of painting. 
It seems to be caught in a bad rut which 
makes improbable any further devel- 
opments along its present lines—Mazx 
Reinhardt, 1925. 

The motion picture is the most won- 
derful medium for the presentation of 
drama and spectacle that the world has 
ever known. The screen has leaped 
further ahead in the last few years than 
the stage has crawled in centuries. I 
am completely converted to the cinema 
—Mazx Reinhardt, 1935. 

The world’s most famous director 
changed his opinion of the screen after. 
making his first motion picture, Shake- 
speare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” which opens this week in New 
York, London, Vienna, and Sydney. 





Co-AuTHOR: Classics have always 
scared movie barons, even though they 
can get them royalty-free. With three 
exceptions, Hollywood monarchs have 
kept away from Shakespeare. Beverly 
Bayne and Francis X. Bushman played 
a silent “Romeo and Juliet.” In 1929 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks 
produced and co-starred—their first and 
last film appearance together—in a talk- 
ing abortion of “The Taming of the 
Shrew” that boasted “additional dia- 
logue by Sam Taylor.” The same year, 
John Barrymore did a scene from 
“Richard III” in Warner’s first full- 
length sound melee, “Show of Shows.” 


Since then the Warners—Harry, Jack, 
and Albert—have been bursting to give 
Shakespeare to the populace. But they 
restrained themselves and stuck to 
American classics—gangsters, G-men, 
and sob sisters—until they could get a 
master-director for the 16th century 
author. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream” justified 






their long wait. The combination of 
Shakespeare and Mendelssohn, under 
Reinhardt’s magic, gave them perfec- 
tion. 


Cast: In his first movie, the 62-year- 
old, gray-haired Viennese proved his 
boast: “I can make anyone act.” For 
the difficult part of Bottom—who grew 
a donkey’s head—Reinhardt selected 
Jimmy Cagney, film tough boy. Accus- 
tomed to smacking his leading ladies 
around and pushing grapefruit in their 
faces, Cagney almost refused the part. 
But the director convinced him he would 
make a perfect Bottom. He does. Seem- 
ingly as unsuited for Shakespeare as 
any of the others, Dick Powell, pouting 
crooner, played Lysander well, though 
he appeared happiest when allowed to 
sing for a brief few moments. 


Reinhardt broke precedents in cast- 
ing Puck, the elf responsible for mixing 
up the “Dream’s” characters. The role 
had always been played by ingenues or 
grown men. Reinhardt wanted a boy. 
He chose 11-year-old, blond, §shrill- 
voiced Mickey Rooney and gave him the 
play’s longest and hardest assignment. 
Rooney’s training as a child actor in no 
way fitted him for the part. Yet he in- 
terprets Shakespeare’s difficult lines 
with incredible sensitivity. His imita- 
tions of the two lovelorn couples, lost in 
the forest, couldn’t be surpassed. 


For the players who entertain the 
King of Athens with a broad farce— 
Reinhardt believes Shakespeare intend- 
ed the parts for clowns—he found the 
Hollywood buffoons ably fitted. Wide- 
mouthed Joe E. Brown as Flute, and 
later as Thisbe, looks his parts as well 
as he plays them. And the director in- 
sists that he couldn’t have asked for bet- 
ter Shakespearean comedians than 
Hugh Herbert and Frank McHugh. 


Anita Louise, who has played a series 
of saccharine ingenues, made a perfect 
Titania, Queen of the Fairies. Victor 
Jory, usually a leering villain, made 
Oberon, the King, an outstanding per- 
formance—notably in the “I know a 
bank where the wild thyme blows” 
speech. Jean Muir and Ross Alexander 


Jimmy Cagney and Anita Louise Play Bottom and Titania for Max Reinhardt 








Mickey Rooney Becomes Puck of 
‘4 Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 





played Helena and Demetrius well and 
Olivia De Havilland made a pleasing 
Hermia. 


Reinhardt had full and final say in 
everything connected with the picture. 
For mysterious reasons of their own, 
the Warners wanted Bottom to havea 
wife. Reinhardt said no. Bottom re- 
mained a bachelor. The director allowed 
no line changes in the accepted original 
script and made only the usual few 
cuts every production must have. 













Economy: After setting his cast and 
assistants, the director tore loose. The 
Warners originally allotted $1,000,000 
for the “Dream.” That dwindled rapid- 
ly as Reinhardt and his technicians crea- 
ted screen miracles. 

Every time the Warners suggested 
economies, Reinhardt’s interpreter mys- 
teriously disappeared. Reinhardt under- 
stands English and can speak it when he 
chooses. But he understood no English 
that referred to expenses. Defeated, the 
producers finally gave up their economy 
attempts. The director continued giv- 
ing extravagant orders—often in Eng- 
lish. 

Statistics on the “Dream” mount to 
incredible proportions. The production 
cost $1,500,000. During the 90 days the 
cameras turned, 85 miles of film rolled 
through them. Every foot of film cost 
$3; each foot of the final negative, over 
$100. The finished film runs over two- 
and-a-half hours—the longest ever 
made—and goes through the projector 
at a mile an hour. 

For the forest, 67 truckloads of trees 
and shrubs transformed -the largest 
sound stage built to date—350 feet by 
175 feet—into a vast sylvan dell. Li- 
minous paint prevented the closely 
planted trees from fading into dark 
blurs after 40 arcs and 720 lights—i- 
000 watts apiece—failed to light them 
thoroughly. 

Adding machines at Warner's figured 
that it took 340 miles of cellophane 
make the 103 fairy costumes, wigs, 2% 
other accessories. Titania’s train alo 
took 51 miles, braided to lessen its 
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The Keystone Cops—Back on the Same Beat 


crackling noise. Woven on net, each 
costume took six hours to make. 

The,masks for Bottom and the twelve 
dwarfs used 413 pounds of rubber. To 
create the illusion of Bottom’s transfor- 
mation it took seven masks, each of rub- 
ber with donkey’s hairs individually 
glued on. 


Director: Political conditions in 
Germany—the scene of his most im- 
portant productions for the past four 
decades—brought Reinhardt to this 
country. The Jewish director left Ger- 
many before Hitler exiled him. After 
the bombing of his Tyrol castle by 
Austrian Nazis in the Summer of 1934, 
he gave up and came to the United 
States. This year he took out his 
first citizenship papers and intends to 
make this country his home. 

The California Chamber of Commerce 
invited Reinhardt to produce the 
“Dream” in the Hollywood Bowl. He 
considers it “the most beautiful love 
story in any language,” and has di- 
rected it more times than he can count 
—about 600. Artistically a success, the 
Bowl production met with financial fail- 
ure on the road. But it convinced War- 
ner’s that Shakespeare would pay “at 
popular prices.” 

When asked how long his film con- 
tract runs the director answered, ‘Too 
long.” Nevertheless his signature ties 
him to the Warners for five years—to 
do one picture a year and receive $100,- 
000 for each. Between pictures he will 
continue work in the theatre. Next 
month in New York he starts directing 
Franz Werfel’s biblical pageant, “The 
Road of Promise.” 


KEYSTONE COPS: Pies Fly Again in 
Flashback to Bygone Slapstick Days 


The hallowed art of pie-throwing re- 
turned to the screen last week after a 
generation’s lapse. Warner Brothers 
rounded up the late Mack Sennett’s pre- 
war comedians and the old Keystone 
cops for a two-reel comedy, “Keystone 
Hotel.” 

Half the veterans reappear: Ben Tur- 
pin, Ford Sterling, Chester Conklin, 


Hank Mann, Marie Prevost, and Vivian 
Oakland, plus nearly the whole of the 
mustachioed police squad. The other 
half has gone on to two kinds of glory: 
Fatty Arbuckle, Lew Cody, and Mabel 
Normand have died; Charlie Chaplin, 
Charlie Murray, and Gloria Swanson 
have gone beyond the pie target stage. 

At 61 Ben Turpin jumped at the 
chance to play another of his famous 
defeatist roles. He admits not being 
much when it comes to pie-throwing, 
but at pie-receiving he claims he’s tops. 
Turpin distinguishes an amateur pie 
catcher from a professional by whether 
or not he receives the pie with eyes 
open. Only an amateur squints as the 
missiles come toward him. Turpin has 
never closed either of his crossed eyes. 
That makes him All-American pie 
catcher, he insists. 

The old-timers scoffed at refinements 
in the latest pies. In the good old days 
a passable pie consisted of a wad of 
dough with white of egg. Those hurled 
in “Keystone Hotel” have blackberry 
filings—it runs best—with marshmal- 
low frosting. The new concoctions do 
more and better damage. 


+ 
STAGE: ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ of 


Russia by a Soviet Noel Coward 


Red Russia can laugh at her own 
political idiosyncrasies. Since its 1928 
premiere in the Studio of the Moscow 
Art Theatre, repertory productions of 
“Squaring the Circle,” by Valentine 
Katayev, has kept the proletariat 
giggling. Last week it evoked laughter 
from New York audiences. 

Katayev’s playlet, described as the 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” of Russia, argues 
no political issues. “Squaring the 
Circle” presents life and love under the 
Hammer and Sickle—so simply that 
even though it does pull in ethics and 
dialectics for laughs, the rawest po- 
litical nincompoop can understand it. 


BuFrroonery: The playwright is Rus- 
sia’s Noel Coward. His most popular 
work bears a striking resemblance to 


the versatile Englishman’s ‘Private 
Lives.” With much more buffoonery, 
Katayev scrambles two newly-married 
couples, then lets them discover that 
everything can be happily straightened 
out by the simple expedient of ex- 
changing wives. 


AvuTHoR: The 38-year-old author, 
brought up in the Odessa region, first 
used his writing gift as a journalist 


and propagandist in the civil war ter- 


ritories. His earthy humor expressed 
itself in poetry from behind the bars 
of a Cheka jail. There he amused him- 
self with verse that also amused his 
jailer. His release didn’t take long. 
Since then he has written four plays 
and two novels, all of which have de- 
lighted Russia and brought in plenty 
of bourgeois rubles. 


PropuceR: Edward Mendelsohn, 
though he takes his first bow as an 
impresario, exhibits a rich theatrical 
knowledge. In 1918 he ran a stock 
company in St. Louis, his birthplace. 
Since then he has worked in many 
branches of the theatre under the man- 
agement of Sam Harris and Dwight 
Wiman. 

Mendelsohn’s interest in the Soviet 
theatre comes as a heritage from his 
mother, a Russian. From the same 
source comes a striving for realism. 
It disturbed him to have a child’s part 
played by a dwarf—necessitated by 
the Pennsylvania child labor laws dur- 
ing the play’s preliminary two weeks 
in Philadelphia. No child could be 
prepared for the New York opening. 
Though the part lacks importance, 
Mendelsohn doesn’t want to deceive his 
audiences. He will replace the dwarf 
with a real child as soon as a child 
actor can learn the part. 








CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW (Theatre 
Guild): Alfred Lunt tames his wife, Lynn 
Fontanne, in a rollicking, raucous version 
of Shakespeare’s comedy which delighted 
Midwestern cities on a road tour last 
Spring. Shakespeare was never so gay. 


MOST OF THE GAME (Dwight Wiman and 
Auriol Lee): John van Druten’s dialogue 
sparkles in an old setting—a married cou- 
ple fall in love with two other people. 
Amusing as long as it remains light, which 
it doesn’t toward the end. 


SCREEN 


HERE'S TO ROMANCE (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Nino Martini plays a singer striving 
for—and, of course, achieving—success. 
As a singer he is excellent, but his acting 
is self-conscious. Notable for Martini’s 
arias from “Manon,” “La Tosca” and “‘Pa- 
gliacci,”"’ as well as for the movie debut of 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink who also 
sings. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY’S BOY (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): A tear jerker that isn’t maudlin. 
Jackie Cooper and Wallace Beery play an- 
other sad father-son team in a circus set- 
ting. Beery drinks, and his wife leaves 
him, taking his adored son. After her 
death, the father tries to recapture his 
son’s affection. Exciting animal shots, par- 
ticularly when a tiger claws its trainer. 


THE LAST OUTPOST (Paramount): A stir- 
ring adaptation of F. Britten Austin’s story 
of skirmishes in unpublicized World War 
battlefields—among the desert tribes in 
Asia Minor. An English officer (Claude 
Rains) rescues a fellow officer (Cary 
Grant), from a hostile tribe. When they 
meet again, Grant has fallen in love with 
Rains’s wife (Gertrude Michael). Excellent 
photography. 
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For nine years the International Par- 
liamentary Commercial Conference has 
been nobody’s baby instead of the sta- 
bilizing influence it was designed to be. 
It didn’t even meet until last week. 
Then London welcomed 250 delegates 
from 31 countries. 

The welcome contained little comfort 
for those members of the conference 
who had hoped that England might be 
ready to return to the gold standard. 
Dining with the delegates at the Lord 
Mayor’s Mansion House, Neville Cham- 
berlain, Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, promptly made clear his coun- 
try’s attitude: Great Britain would not 
object to international stability in cur- 
rency, but would not want to put the 
world’s house in order at the cost of up- 
setting her own. 

“We must wait a little longer,” de- 
clared the Chancellor, “... until the in- 
ternational sky is clearer and the dollar 
and the franc look one another in the 
face without a squint.” Disappointed, 
the delegates turned to their cigars and 
wine, and talked of the tariff. 


Meanwhile, across the ocean, the dol- 
lar and the franc squinted widely at one 
another. Contrary to his habit, the 
Bank of England’s Governor, Sir Mon- 
tagu Norman, made a speech on the sub- 
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Montagu Norman: He Thinks There’s 
Too Much Gold Coming This Way 


GOLD: Rush of Francs and Guilders to Become 
Dollars Threatens America With Credit Inflation 





ject. It disturbed him, he admitted, to 
see so much gold heading across the 
Atlantic—more than $200,000,000 since 
the first week in September. Mostly 
British gold, it comes from France and 
the Netherlands as well as England. 

While the Bank of England’s reserves 
of $1,600,000,000 remain practically un- 
tapped, the British Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Fund ships to Paris, out of private 
British stocks. France lets her imports 
rebound toward America, protecting the 
$5,000,000,000 reserves of the Bank of 
France and strengthening the franc. 
Great Britain has at least $2,000,000,000 
of privately held gold. New York is 
getting a lot of it. 

What it all amounts to: The dollar, 
betting that the Ethiopian War will not 
spread to Europe or America, remains 
stable; European currencies, betting 
that it will, drop. Europe hedges its 
nervous bets by buying dollars. 


Goto: Gold standard or not, gold 
remains the basis of money transac- 
tions. It is heavy in proportion to its 
bulk, convenient, durable, found every- 
where. Most important, it has a rela- 
tively unchanging value: Seven-eighths 
of the world’s gold has been produced in 
the last 85 years but the value of the 
metal has not changed appreciably. 

Within the United States, the Federal 
Reserve Bank’s central reservoir has 
made it unnecessary to keep sending 
gold back and forth around the country. 
Domestic transactions simply transfer 
title to gold, not gold itself. Between 
nations this cannot yet be done, in spite 
of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments. 


The present world price of gold is de- 
termined by the price at which the Bank 
of France will buy or sell gold francs in 
Paris. The American gold price, $35 per 
ounce, less a quarter of one per cent 
for handling charges. World price, 
around 420.9 francs per ounce. Last 
week it took 15.19 francs to make a 
dollar. Therefore an ounce of gold was 
worth $3.30 more in New York than in 
Paris. Francs, therefore, squinted at 
dollars, then rushed across the Atlantic 
and became dollars at a profit. Pounds 
sterling and Dutch guilders joined the 
procession. 

Theoretically, the transfer of Euro- 
pean yellow metal to the United States 
means little; practically, a lot. It takes 
trucks, railroad trains, men, steamships, 
and fuel. It costs money, which de- 
creases the value of gold on arrival. It 
takes time, which means interest, also 
deductible on arrival. Aiso, freight rates 
on gold are a quarter of one per cent of 
the market value of the shipment. In- 
surance rates, 642-7: cents per hundred, 
having jumped from the usual 4 or 5. 

Bankers must always have these fac- 
tors in mind. They.must constantly 
hold them up against the difference be- 




































KEYSTONE 


Neville Chamberlain: He’s Watch- 


ing the Dollar and the Franc 
tween the price of gold in Europe and 
the price in America. Last week the 
$3.30 per ounce differential made it 
worth while to sell foreign gold for 
dollars. 

At current prices you could put $900,- 
000 in gold in an ordinary small suit- 
case, but you couldn’t carry it. It would 
weigh a ton. You could put all the gold 
in the world in a room 33 feet square 
and 33 feet high, but no floor would hold 
it. The load would be 22,000 tons. 

Finding a favorable price, a New 
York banker cables Paris to buy francs. 
The cable transfers dollars. The dollars 
buy francs. The francs go to the Bank 
of France and buy gold. The Bank of 
France calls a truck. To the railroad 
station the truck takes sealed boxes of 
gold coins or bars about 7 inches long. 
The Bank of France notifies New York, 
“Be on the lookout for some gold.” 
Trains carry the gold to Havre or Cher- 
bourg. Trucks and lighters transfer the 
metal to steamships, sometimes heavily 
guarded, sometimes not. Generally no 
special guards watch over the gold on 
shipboard. 

In New York, boxes of coin or bullion 
stand on the pier like other merchan- 
dise. Purchaser banks arrange for 4 
customhouse-licensed truck to carry it 
to the government’s new Assay Office 
on South Street—near the East River 
end of Wall Street. Until it reaches the 
white fortress-like building, the metal 
remains in the custody of a customs in- 
spector who rides on the truck. 
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What features are built into it Dee? to understand these Dodge 
that will save me money?” finer features! You don’t need to 


When you buy this way —strictly be an accountant to figure how 
on what you get for your money, ™Uch less money your Dodge 
there is only one truck for you— truck will cost for gas, oil, repairs, 
Dodge. For example, only Dodge ‘“*eS and upkeep. Your Dodge 
of America’s 3 lowest-priced dealer will be glad to give you 
trucks gives you hydraulic brakes. * “Show-Down” Score Card 
Only the Dodge engine gives you free and without obligation. See 
the gas and oil saving combina- im today! 
tion of exhaust valve seat inserts, DODGE DIVISION OF 
spray-cooled exhaust valve CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








Special equipment, including dual wheels on 1%-ton models, 
extra. Time payments to wf vows budget. Ask for the official 
redit Pian. 


: ees 
5 AVIDSOF Boe *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. G 
— 4 


Chrysler Motors Commercial 


6cylinders,137" wheelbase. 
With 9-foot stake body as 
pictured, $680*. 


eet -~¥ 
$ _ -—. ™ = ” 
chassis and cab, ae j —_ abies | 


HERE’S THE TRUCK MR. DAVIDSON BOUGHT 
Dodge Commercial Panel, 119” w. b., 6-cyl. — 

18 high-priced, money-saving features 
—Priced with the lowest. 
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“FUE GOT A SOFT 
JOB WITH 


There’s a difference between a 
close shave and a too-close scrape. 
Williams lets you enjoy the first; 
protects you against the second. 


For this mild, quick-rising, stay- 
moist lather safely softens your skin 
and beard in preparation for the 
clean sweep of your razor. No ra- 
zor pull—nor taut, burny after-feel. 


And Williams isn’t expensive—a 
little makes so much heavy, quick- 
wetting lather. 


You can’t 
lose this 


And remember, after every 
shave, a dash of Aqua Velva. 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE 
SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


Williams 


SHAVING ; ol 
CREAM Je 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 
LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 





—— 





After Assay Office officials, the Col- 
lector of Customs, and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank have compared notes, the 
Treasury Department issues a check to 
the consignee bank for the amount rep- 
resented by the gold, based on the cur- 
rent American price. The gold remains 
in the government’s vaults. 

No one knows precisely what might 
happen if the flow of gold from Europe 
to the United States were to continue. 
The commonest opinion is that we 
should then have credit inflation— 
which might be difficult to handle, or 
might result in something like a boom. 

Two things could stop the present 
flow: Increase in insurance rates which 
would make shipment unprofitable; or 
termination of the war scare in Europe, 
causing a return of confidence in Euro- 
pean currencies. 

A financial news service advertised in 
New York papers of Oct. 6: “Profit by 
credit inflation! It is on the way. Here 
are basic facts . . . Increases in our al- 
ready swollen supply of gold add to the 
likelihood of inflation. History shows 
that every country eventually grows up 
to the credit possibilities of its mone- 
tary base.” 

Sober bankers are a little nervous 
about the country’s fiscal growing pains 
—as the flood goes on unabated. 


Streams 


SMELTING: of Metal 
Carry Profits to Guggenheims 


Meyer Guggenheim had seven sons. 
He wanted ‘each of them to have a mil- 
lion dollars.”” So he set them up in the 
copper smelting business. 

That was in the ’80s. Soon the Gug- 
genheim brothers were operating a 
string of smelters in Colorado and 
Mexico. 

In 1899 their biggest competitors 
merged to form the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. At first the Guggen- 
heims refused to join the combine. Two 
years later they capitulated in return 
for $45,200,000 worth of stock and con- 
trol of the company. Meyer’s wish for 
his sons had more than come true. 


The Guggenheim boys selected Dan- 
iel, the shrewdest among them, as presi- 
dent of the firm. Later he became 
board chairman. When he retired in 
1919, the presidency went to brother 
Simon, who had served a term as Uni- 
ted States Senator from Colorado. 


Fiery FurRnACES: Today American 
Smelting ranks as the world’s largest 
refiner of non-ferrous metals. To ex- 
tract lead, silver, and copper from a 
mass of ore requires elaborate and 
costly equipment. The pure metal must 
be separated from the waste material 
by heating in fiery furnaces, by baths 
in chemical solutions, and by delicate 
electrical treatments. 


Most mines can’t afford the expensive 
apparatus or don’t want the bother. So 
they contract with smelters to treat 
the ore for them. American Smelting 
earns big fees by refining the output of 
firms like St. Joseph Lead and Kenne- 
cott Copper. In addition, the company 
itself operates mines throughout the 


world. To its refineries in the Uniteg 
States flows a stream of gold from 
Mexico, silver from Canada and Aus. 
tralia, copper from South America, and 
lead and zinc from Newfoundland and 
Idaho. 


EARNINGS: Its widely scattered prop- 
erties failed to save American Smelting 
from the depression. Net income of a]- 
most $22,000,000 in 1929 turned into a 
deficit of $4,500,000 in 1932. The com- 
pany’s common stock dropped from 130 
at the height of the boom to 5% three 
years later. But President Roosevelt 
proved a savior. His silver purchase 
program and his devaluation of the dol- 
lar boosted prices of precious metals: 
Gold rose from $20.67 an ounce to $35, 
These moves helped American Smelting 
earn $7,500,000 net profit last year. 

Monday the firm reported earnings 
for the first half of 1935—$5,062,850, 
compared with $4,263,577 in the same 
period of 1934. 

American Smelting executives had 
another reason to feel proud. Last week 
the company ended the arrears on its 
second preferred stock by announcing 
a $6.50 dividend. In addition, directors 
declared the regular $1.75 quarterly 
payment on the first preferred shares, 
arrears on which were cleaned up last 
year. 

Common-stock holders, who have re- 
ceived no dividends since 1932, were 


‘hopeful. They recalled President Simon 


Guggenheim’s statement on his return 
from Europe last month: “If conditions 
remain as they are, there is no reason 
why directors when they meet early 
next year should not consider payment 
of a dividend on the common stock.” 

The Ethiopian war gave additional 
cause for optimism. Belligerents would 
need lead for bullets. Armament mak- 
ers would buy copper for guns and am- 
munition. Last week the price of ex- 
port copper jumped from 8.80 cents a 
pound to 9.05 cents—highest in two 
years. A rumor spread that Italy was 
in the market for 60,000 pounds of the 
red metal, her normal consumption for 
an entire year. 

Yet American Smelting officials 
would deny emphatically that war ma- 
terials loom large in their company’s 
market. By far the bulk of the firm’s 
products finds its way into peacetime 
pursuits. 

Lead goes mostly into the manufac- 
ture of paints and storage batteries. 
Zinc’s chief usefulness is to galvanize 
iron; it finds a big market also in the 
production of brass, a composition of 
zinc, copper and tin. Copper serves in- 
dustry in a thousand ways—from elec- 
trical conductors in dynamos to corro- 
sion-resisting material for roofs and 
drainpipes. 


TRAVELER: Only four of the seven 
Guggenheim brothers are alive today. 
As president of the company, Simon 
last year received a $50,000 salary—just 
half as much as Francis H. Brownell, 
board chairman. Guggenheim felt he 
didn’t deserve more because he worked 
for the firm only part time: He spends 
four months of every year traveling 2 
Europe. 

Like his father, the stocky, gray- 
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mustached executive wanted to leave his 
children millionaires. But in 1922 John 
Simon, the older of his two sons, died of 
pneumonia. The grief-stricken parents 
figured up how much he would have in- 
herited, had he lived—$3,000,000. 

With this amount they set up the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation in 1925, later adding $1,000,- 
000 more to the endowment. The Foun- 
dation provides funds for artists and 
scientists to conduct advanced studies 
abroad. Past fellows include Arthur H. 
Compton, physicist; Stephen Vincent 
Benet, poet; Paul H. Douglas, econo- 
mist; and Angna Enters, dancer. 


COFFEE: Lore and Romance of 
1,200-Year-Old Wine of Islam 


Twelve hundred years ago, anti-tip- 
pling Mohammedans welcomed coffee 
(Kahveh) as a wine substitute. Later 
Europe hailed it as a great mental 
stimulant; Brazil cherished it as a na- 
tional breadwinner; a dozen other 
countries dubbed it their national drink. 

Last week in New York, Viking Press 
published “Coffee, the Epic of a Com- 
modity,” translated from the German 
of Heinrich Eduard Jacob, 40-year-old 
Viennese newspaper man and novelist. 
The 284-page romantic history of a 
commodity explains coffee’s 20th cen- 
tury role: 


It dilates the blood vessels, invades 
the brain and the spinal cord, speeds 
up the heart muscles, routs fatigue, and 
eliminates poisons ...If today the city 
of New York with its skyscrapers and 
its indefatigable swarms of human be- 
ings differ so greatly in aspect from 
Rome in the year 1300 ... one of the 
most important reasons is that since 


‘'T\ICTAPHONE engineers have been more alert to the needs of 
modern executives than most of us realize. The clarity of tone 
of the Model12 whichI use, the ease with which! make corrections, 


the discovery of coffee the human work- 
ing day has theoretically been expanded 
from 12 hours to 24. 


Extensive advertising has failed to 
inform Americans of all these wonders, 
but last year it sold them more than a 


the time-saving, fatigue-preventing features of the Dictaphone 
which my secretary uses, simply can't be compared with the 
early Dictaphone which I used years ago.” 

Every day dozens of executives who feel perfectly familiar 
with the Dictaphone because they tried it 12 or 15 years ago, tell 


us that this modern dictating instrument seems like a new inven- 
tion to them. If you have put off enjoying the profit-making, 
time-saving features of Dictaphone, you owe it to yourself and to 
your business to find out how true it is that it doubles a man’s 
ability to getthings done. 

Upon request, we shall be glad to loan you Dictaphones which 
you may use in your own office, in your own way. Thousands of 
executives will tell you that it is the easiest, most profitable con- 
venience for getting things done that they have ever used. The 
Dictaphone office nearest you awaits your phone call or letter 
requesting such a loan. Phone or write them today. 


THE NEW MODEL 12 
(Maxwell House) and Standard Brands 


(Chase & Sanborn) meet bargain price IDIICAPAP EL C I J 


competition by plugging freshness and ex ebandawse eusanbobtiibsanenda 

vacuum packing. The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
To fill the world’s coffee cups, im- Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 

porters tap the mountains of Yemen, Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 

the jungles of India, and the fazendas sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 

—plantations—of South America; but ~ 

from Latin America and the West Nuphonic Reproduction —a new develop- 


Indies, they obtain 90 per cent of their ; 
supplies. a new standard of voice clarity such as sec- 


billion pounds, about 240 cups each, for 
some $250,000,000. 

Tea and coffee companies, through 
grocery and department stores and 
mail order houses, vie for this business. 
To corner an ample share of sales, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
world’s greatest grocer, became the 
world’s largest coffee merchant. 
Through a subsidiary, the American 
Coffee Corp., the chain-store concern 
purchases directly in Brazilian and 
Colombian markets; it imports, roasts 
and retails. 

In the race for customers, two other 
leading distributors, General Foods 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation N-12 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


[ ] I want to see your representative. 

[_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 
ment of the Dictaphone laboratories — gives 
Company 
Address 


retaries have never before experienced. 





At Yemen, where legend says man 























THE MODE 


An Advertisement about Gump's — 


THE PERFECT MIXER: Solution 
for hosts. 















Announcement of an addition to one 
of the famous Gump art or antique col- 
lections occasions interest but not sur- 
prise among art lovers. Suggestion by 
Gump’s of a desirable facility like the 
one illustrated also interests but does not 
surprise San Francisco’s bon vivants. 
They know Gump’s diversity, are ac- 
quainted with the famous store that so 
harmoniously offers at once a Van Dyke 
and the latest in cocktail mixers. 




























Swizzler and Mixer 





This mixer is the answer to one of the 
repeal era’s most urgent needs—a quick 
guide to a good cocktail. Twelve inches 
high, four inches wide at the base, it is 
marked with recipes and measurements. 
Its possessor owns a handsome piece 
and a perfect host’s reliable concocting 
ability. 

Mixers of clear crystal, lettered in 
white enamel and accompanied by a 
chromium swizzler, are $2.50; ‘‘Moon- 
stone” mixers, frosted crystal, black- 
lettered, with wooden swizzler, $2.50; 
“Moonstone” with chromium swizzler, 
$3.00. Checks for any of these amounts 
will bring mail delivery of the item 
chosen, shipment free in the United 
States. 

Undisturbed by such frivolity remain 
the Gump collections, Oriental treasures, 
jades, bronzes, paintings, Cambodian 
and Siamese masterpieces, the back- 
ground of a store whose range lies be- 
tween the idylls of antiquity and the 
graciousness of modernity. 

A visit to San Francisco is not com- 
plete without inspection of the Gump 
treasures. 
































WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU VISIT 


UIP 


Collections of pao yd and European Antiques 
d Objets D’ Art. 

250 Post rat 2200 Malebaue Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO NNOLULU 
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first stumbled on the coffee shrub, the 
Arabian hillman cultivates his highly 
prized Mocha coffee with implements 
used by his ancestors. To keep precious 
shrubs from sliding downhill, he ter- 
races the mountain, then nurses the 
precariously-clinging plants with water 
hauled from mountain reservoirs. He 
cleans each berry by hand; then dries 
his modest crop in the sun. 

In the Brazilian State of Sao Paulo, 
source of half the world’s coffee, dusky 
natives tend miles of evergreen shrubs 
which rise from 6 to 20 feet. From the 
flowering plants a cloying sweet odor 
can be scented three miles out to sea. 

Between May and October coffee 
cherries ripen from green to yellow to 
bright red and finally to crimson. Then 
laborers speed the picking. Sheets 
placed beneath the shrubs catch berries 
dropped by swift fingers. On giant 
fazendas which boast their own high- 
ways, railroads, movies, and labor 
armies of 5 to 10,000, the cherries are 
water cleaned, dried on wide flats and 
prepared for market. 

In 1931 Brazil’s scented fields reeked 
with a new but less pleasant odor— 
burning coffee. To prevent mountains 
of green beans from burying prices, the 
government destroyed surplus stocks. 

To round out his book on coffee Hein- 
rich Eduard Jacob hastened to Brazil. 
For him the “auto-da-fe of the glutted 
coffee had something sinister about it.” 
It burned with a “whining, chattering 
noise.”” He set down his amazement in 
a chapter dubbed ‘Reason Becomes 
Nonsense—Bonfires of Coffee.” 


In five years Brazil had lighted the 
skies with 35,000,000 sacks—almost 
half a billion dollars worth—of the com- 
modity—enough to supply the world 
for eighteen months. 


This Summer’s drought kept crops 
down, and planters looked forward to 
good prices. But one cloud darkened 
prospects. If Italy conquered Ethiopia 
and seized its forests of coffee, Brazil 
would lose most of its $2,148,480 coffee 
market in Italy. 


N.Y.C.: RFC Says Banks Block 
Central’s Fiscal Right-of-Way 


“The New York Central has had too 
much banker domination in the past, 
and still has,” complained Jesse H. 
Jones. 

Without mincing words, the RFC 
chairman last week vigorously attacked 
the railroad and its bankers for main- 
taining “an unhealthy situation” in N. Y. 
Central’s finances. Chief point at is- 
sue was an item of $63,000,000 the road 
borrowed in 1931, 1932, and 1933 from 
ten banks in New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati. 


Ordinarily these loans would have 
been none of Jones’s business. But the 
railroad needed additional funds and 
borrowed $27,000,000 more from the 
RFC. That made the government lend- 
ing agency a N. Y. Central creditor. 

The RFC charged 4 per cent interest 
on its loans. The banks exacted 4% 
per cent. Jones asserted this was too 








high, so the banks reduced their rate 
one-half of 1 per cent last Spring. 


But that failed to satisfy the white- 
haired Texan. In an interview in the 
Wall Street Journal last month he fret- 
ted because the bank loans were call- 
able on demand. He urged that the 
railroad replace them, as well as its 
borrowings from the RFC, with a $90.- 
000,000 long term bond issue, converti- 
ble into stock and bearing 4 per cent 
interest. 


Jones suggested that the banks “take 
their share” of the new bonds in place 
of their demand loans. The RFC would 
do likewise. Later the bankers could 
resell the bonds to the public. 

But the bankers turned thumbs down 
on the proposal. For the group, Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, president of New 


INTERNATIONAL 


He Sided 
With One Creditor Against Another 


Harold S. Vanderbilt: 


York’s First National Bank, and George 
Whitney, J. P. Morgan & Co. partner, 
wrote: “The lending banks deem it im- 
possible to sell to the public at par a 
ten-year bond of the company carry- 
ing 4 per cent interest. As conclusive 
proof of this, the company’s outstand- 
ing debenture 4s maturing in 1942 and 
the convertibles maturing in 1944 are 
both currently selling on approximately 
a 4% per cent basis.” 


The bankers also charged that adop- 
tion of Jones’s plan would involve vio- 
lating the Banking Act of 1933: Jones's 
suggestion “proposes an underwriting 
by the banks,” whereas the law prohib- 
its banks of deposit from underwriting 
securities. 

In conclusion, they urged keeping the 
bank loans on a demand basis. But 
they recommended “that each lender 
shall agree not to demand payment ex- 
cept on six months’ notice.” 

The RFC chairman scowled behind 
his horn-rimmed glasses: “If Messrs. 
Reynolds and Whitney would try half 
as hard to effect such a program as I! 
have suggested, as they do in advanc- 
ing reasons why it cannot be done... 
(N. Y. Central’s) financing problems 
would be solved.”” He asserted the Con- 
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troller of the Currency had studied his 
plan, and found it legal.° 

The railroad itself sided with the 
bankers. Harold S. Vanderbilt, N. Y. 
Central’s finance committee chairman, 
wrote: “I cannot see what useful pur- 
pose is served by the publication of in- 
terviews (such as the one Jones gave 
to The Wall Street Journal) ...I feel 
that repeated public reference to finan- 
cial plans which cannot presently suc- 
ceed is distinctly harmful to our com- 
pany.” 

Jones snapped back: “I appreciate 
that some bankers and corporate offi- 
cials do not like publicity, but rail- 
roads are required by law to make pub- 
lic their entire activities, as is also the 
RFC... One very good way to avoid 
further publicity of this character would 
be to put your finances in order.” 

Then the RFC chairman proceeded to 
give the squabble the fullest possible 
publicity. He handed reporters verba- 
tim copies of the entire correspondence. 

Oct. 1, when $15,600,000 of RFC’s 
three-year loans to N. Y. Central came 
due, Jones marked time by renewing 
the notes for only 60 days. “The next 
move is up to the bankers,” he com- 
mented. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: War Sent 
Stocks Down and Up; Goods Up 


In 1914, outbreak of war caused for- 
eigners to throw overboard their huge 
American investments and withdraw 
funds for use at home. The deluge of 
selling orders swamped the New York 
Stock Exchange; it shut down and 
didn’t fully reopen for eight months. 

Last week’s Ethiopian conflict caused 
no such dire effects, partly because 
foreigners today own smaller amounts 
of American securities. Stocks dropped 
only moderately on news of the African 
hostilities; later the market revived, 
metal shares particularly. 

On commodity exchanges, prices 
soared. The heaviest trading in re- 
cent years took place on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. December wheat closed 
at $1.0814 a bushel, 10 cents higher 
than the previous weekend. Speculators 
scrambled to buy, realizing that war- 
ring nations must accumulate big food 
supplies to feed hungry armies. 

Cotton also spurted. Traders felt 

the war might cut off Indian and 
Egyptian shipments to Europe, thus 
boosting demand for the American 
fiber. On the New York Cotton Ex- 
change prices rose $2.10 to $2.60 a bale 
during the week. 
Girts: Rich United States citizens 
know that present estate and gift taxes 
permit them to pass on considerably 
more to their heirs than will New Deal 
levies which go into effect Jan. 1. For 
this reason many have given away big 
chunks of security holdings in the past 
three months. 

Last week the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission disclosed that 
officers, directors and large stockhold- 
ers had made presents of about $12,- 
000,000 in stock in August. The largest 








gift: $4,682,750 by George F. Baker, 
First National Bank (New York) 
chairman, comprising 70,000 common 
shares of General Motors, 20,000 New 
York Central, 20,000 U. S. Steel and 
16,000 Pullman. In security gifts, 
Baker trails John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
who presented $27,300,000 to undis- 
closed recipients June 28. 

August security bounties boosted the 
three-months’ total to $50,000,000. Of 
this Uncle Sam gets $5,000,000. Levies 
would have eaten away $1,000,000 more 
had donors waited until the year’s end. 

Banks: During the year ending Aug. 
31, bandit guns and burglars’ jimmies 
victimized 326 banks—almost one every 
day. Yet in this figure the American 
Bankers Association last week found 
cause for cheer: Not since 1926 had the 
toll been so low; the previous year’s 
robberies had totaled 422. 


“Probably the greatest factor con- 
tributing to the reduction,” the asso- 
ciation explained, “is the large number 
of professional bank robbers taken out 
of circulation.” 


Another reason: Banks had tightened 
anti-bandit defenses. Many had set off 
tellers’ and other employes’ quarters in 
steel enclosures, had stocked up on tear 
gas and on the newest automatic 
alarms. Result: 64 burglaries and 
stick-ups repulsed and sharp drops in 
surety company losses. 

STEEL: In 1929 steel output topped 
56,000,000 tons. Production nosedived— 
to 13,500,000 tons in 1932. A year ago 
it had pulled back to 25,948,744. 


Last week William A. Irvin, United 
States Steel Corp. president, cheerfully 
predicted to the American Society for 
Metals: “There should soon be con- 
siderable room for increased produc- 
tion over that of the present rate.” 

For 1935 Irvin expects 32,000,000 
tons. Soon, he prophesied, the indus- 
try would hoist itself back to the 50,- 
000,000-ton level. 


American Iron & Steel Institute fig- 
ures this week also buoyed up steel 
men’s hopes. Last week, for the first 
time in eight months, the industry’s 
scheduled operating rate passed the 50 
per cent mark; this week’s figure, 49.7, 
shows a falling off of only 1.1 points. 
A year ago activity dragged at 23.6 
per cent of capacity. Trade spokesmen 
declared the recent production rise had 
resulted mostly from increased auto- 
mobile makers’ orders. 





When you change to 
WINTER OIL 


| ” Renew your 
PUROLATOR OIL FILTER 


These two suggestions mean a lot to 
the peace of mind and the pocketbook 
of the winter motorist. Winter oils 
give close workin ‘oe: a film of the 
right consistenc "T e Purolator keeps 
that film free of dirt and grit and hard 
carbon and metal particles. 

The Purolator should be changed 
after 8,000 miles of driving. Keep the 
new winter supply clean. Then you'll 
have good lubrication... rather than 
a black, viscous substance, full of 
harsh abrasives. 

GENUINE Purolators filter so effec- 
tively that crankcase oil retains its 
color after thousands of miles of driv- 
ing. Be guided by your own eyes. 
Don't be satisfied with something 
cheaper, and just as good. Insist on a 
GENUINE Purolator. Motor Im- 
provements, Inc., Newark, New 
Jersey, makers of 


PUROLATOR 


The Oil Filter on Your Motorcar 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 








Perfumes 


SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sell 
regularly for $12.00 an ounce. 
° from the essence of flowers:— 
Three Odors: Send only 
Admiration 


omanza 
f Lily of the Valley 3 0 g 


To pay for tage and handling send 
only 300 Give stamps) for 3 trial bot- 
ties. Only 1 set to each new customer. 30c! 


Redwood Treasure Chest: Gentaine O= 


$5.00 an ounce—(1) Hellywood 
2) Persian Night. Nd Black Velvet, (4) Samarkand. Chest 
6x3 in. made Giant Redwood Trees 


only $1.00 check, stamps or currency. An ideal gift, $1.00! 

































MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
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Modern successor to old- 
fashioned cough syrups 
-.+.more convenient... 
less expensive...lingers 
longer in the throat. 























4 Editors Praise | 
The Nation 





At This Low Introductory 


Price YOU Need It More 


Than They 





34 Weeks for $2! 


ALMOST every first-rank newspaper editor 
reads The Nation regularly because it prints 
the significant news most dailies dare not— 
and interprets world affairs fearlessly, au- 
thoritatively. 


If you have overlooked The Nation recently, 
let these editors tell you what you're missing 
NOW—and then, don’t miss it any longer! 
There’s really no need to when you can get 34 
issues for $2—less than 6c a copy as con- 
trasted to the regular price of $5 a year or 15c 
a copy on newsstands. 


TIMES UNION 


Rochester, N. Y., 





HOL DING aut independent position, without specific 
allegiance to political parties, The Nation has exercised 
an influence far beyond what might seem indicated hy 
its circulation. 

Many persons who find themselves in frequent dis- 
agreement with its views, and often irritated by its 
criticisms of party policies will none the less admit 
that it performs a most valuable service in attacking 
shams and upholding liberal principles. 

This magazine of criticism and protest has made a 


distinct place for itself, 


aANCT 
PU S! 


Washington, D. C., 





AS PART of the left-hand lens in the stereoscope 
through which the passing scene is made intelligible. 
The Nation serves as a most valuable aid to proper 


perspective. 











Richmond, Va. TIMES DISPATCH 


WE DOUBT if any other publication in the country 
with only 35,000 circulation exercises as wide an in- 
fluence as The Nation. Almost ev ery newspaper editor 
in the country reads it regularly, and so do many teach- 
ers, Bene oe officials and others in position to sway 
public opinion 


The Nation always manages to be stimulating. Edited 
with unusual ability, it contains much material which 
me is not apt to see anywhere else. 





Des Moines, lowa, | 


THE NATION has come to be a recognized leader 
in the field of liberal journalism. It has earned respect 
as an honest and forthright fighter for the ‘‘downtrod 
den."" a defender of forlorn causes. 


IN 34 issues you will read 170 courageous 
articles, 373 scintillating editorial paragraphs, 
136 full-length editorials on vital issues of the 
week, 204 authoritative reviews of the new 
books, films and plays. 


You need send no money for 30 days—but 
for a better understanding of tomorrow— 
Order today! 





THE NATION 

20 Vesey Street, New York City 
Please send me 34 weeks of THE NATION for 

only $2(_] | enclose my check. Or,[_] 1 will pay in 

30 days. 


N. W. 10 
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whose sons will be sacrificed in so 

cee T RAN SITi ON needless a conflict.” 
Midshipman Ralph J. Nold, at his 
Born: To Frau Paul Joseph Goeb- ome in Belleville, Ill., from Annap- 


bels, wife of the Nazi Minister for Prop- 
aganda and Public Enlightenment, a 
third child, a son, in Berlin. 


To Hiram Percy Maxim, inventor of 
the silencer for firearms, a grandson, 
Hiram Percy Maxim, 2nd, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hiram Hamilton Maxim, in 
Hartford. The child is the great-grand- 
nephew of the late Hudson Maxim, in- 
ventor of smokeless powder. 

BirTHDAY: Casca Hudson, Galesville, 
Wis., farmer, 96, Sept. 30. He passed 
the day harvesting his potato crop. 
Seventy-four years ago, Civil War re- 
cruiting officers thought him too “frail 
and ailing’’ for service. 

ENGAGED: William Lawson Little Jr., 
25, British and American amateur golf 
champion in 1934 and 1935, and Doro- 
thy Hurd, 18, of Chicago. 


Col. Edward William Starling, chief 
of the White House Secret Service de- 
tail, and Mrs. Lila Lee White, night 
hostess of the National Broadcasting 
Co. in Washington. 

MARRIED: Ruth Wallace, sister of 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace, and daughter of the late former 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace, and Per Wijkman, counselor 
of the Swedish Legation, in Washing- 
ton. 


Evangeline Davey, daughter of Gov. 
Martin L. Davey of Ohio and grand- 
daughter of John Davey, ‘father of 
tree surgery,” and Alexander Smith, 
her former schoolmate, in the Executive 
M-nsion, Columbus. 








Divorcep: Floyd B. Odlum, presi- 
dent of Atlas Corporation, the nation’s 
largest investment trust, by Mrs. Hor- 
tense McQuarrie Odlum, only woman 
president of a large New York retail 
department store—a job she has held 
just one year. Her husband’s trust 
owns the company, Bonwit Teller, Inc. 
A cruelty charge, made in Reno, ended 
their 20-year marriage. 


BuSTER KEATON, screen comedian, by 
his second wife, Mrs. Mae Elizabeth 
Keaton, Hollywood beauty salon opera- 
tor, in Los Angeles. Mrs. Keaton 
pressed cruelty charges in an uncon- 
tested suit. 

Divorce Soucut: By Dorothy Karpis, 
masseuse, from Alvin Karpis, United 
States Public Enemy No. 1, in Tulsa, 
Okla. She charges desertion. 

ARRIVED: Gen. Evangeline Booth, head 
of the Salvation Army, in New York, 
after more than 50,000 miles of travel 
since last December. Like all other re- 
turning voyagers, she gave her opinion 
of the Italo-Ethiopian question: “My 
heart bleeds for the Ethiopians . . and 
no less do I feel profound sympathy 
with the sorrowing mothers of Italy, 





olis. The plebe disappeared from the 
academy a fortnight ago, and mailed 
his resignation. He had become home- 
sick. 


Honorep: Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, 
widow of the Scottish-American steel 
magnate and philanthropist, with the 
freedom of Edinburgh, on the cente- 
nary anniversary of Carnegie’s birth. 
He received the same honor in 1887, the 
year that he married Mrs. Carnegie. 


Maria Jeritza, with the Austrian Or- 
der of Knighthood, first class. Rumor 
suggested that the award made amends 
for the storm of disapproval over her 
divorce from Baron Leopold von Pop- 
per de Podhragy, and her subsequent 
marriage to Winfield Sheehan, movie 
executive. 


John S. Cannon, 66-year-old Negro 
with a Kentucky Colonel’s commission, 
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HARRIS & EWING 


Ruth W allace—From the Department of 
Agriculture to the Swedish Legation 


signed by Gov. Ruby Laffoon. The 
Missouri real estate operator, who 
couldn’t explain why he was so hon- 
ored, commented: “I’m still a Repub- 
lican.” 

ApPoInTeD: Mrs. Herbert Clark 
Hoover, wife of the ex-President, as 
president of the National Girl Scouts 
Council, a post she held from 1921 to 
1924. As First Lady of the United 
States she was honorary president of 
the organization. Mrs. Hoover, who 
feels “as though I have always been 
a Girl Scout,” decided the Girl Scout 
“has learned many new mannerisms, 
new bits of slang—but the same char- 
acter looks out.” 

Diep: Georg Jensen, 69, Danish sil- 
versmith, in Copenhagen. Jensen start- 
ed his career intending to be a gold- 
smith. In 1895 he won his first prize 
money and a gold medal—for a small 
bronze figure. After a continental trip 
financed by his prize money, Jensen 
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determined to beautify utilitarian ob- 
jects, and to devote his time entirely 
to silverware. By the turn of the 
century he exhibited his ‘metallic chil- 
dren”—handmade, of classic modern 
design—regularly at the Paris Salon; in 
1920 he became a member. Thirty 
years ago the flowing-haired designer 
founded his own art school. It now 
has about 250 members. Critics have 
long considered him “the greatest 
craftsman in silver in the last 300 
years.” 


Other Deaths: The Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Frank Gailor, 79, oldest and former 
presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Chancellor of the 
University of the South, and former 
anti-Prohibitionist . . . Henri de Jou- 
renel, 59, French statesman, for many 
years editor of Le Matin, and French 
signer of the 1933 Four-Power Peace 
Pact between Italy, England, France, 
and Germany ... Dr. William J. Hick- 
son, 61, psychologist and criminologist, 
founder and for sixteen years director 





INTERNATIONAL 


Buster Keaton: His Wife 
Made Him a Bachelor Again 


of the Chicago Municipal Court’s path- 
ological laboratory, and one of the ex- 
perts testifying at the Loeb-Leopold 
murder trial... Lucius W. Nieman, 77, 
founder, editor, and proprietor of The 
Milwaukee Journal which, in 1919, won 
the Pulitzer prize “for the most disin- 
terested and meritorious service (a 
campaign for Americanism) rendered 
by an American newspaper.” 


Sick List: Edouard Benes, Czecho- 
Slovakian Foreign Minister (bitten by 
a dog): undergoing treatment to ward 
off hydrophobia. 


Major W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, Eng- 
lish First Commissioner of Works (bit- 
ten by dog): appeared at a Cabinet 
meeting with his arm in a sling. 


Sir Roger Backhouse, Commander- 
i-Chief of the British Home Fleet 
(suffered shock when his amphibian 
collapsed while bringing him to Port- 
land from London): recovering. 
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HYMNS: Clergymen Want Sacred | 
Songs to Sell Faith, Not Flour | 


Last August, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis flour manufacturers, sponsored 
a new type of radio program. Five 
mornings a week ten stations carried 
their fifteen minutes of “Hymns of 
All Churches” to 25,000,000 listeners. 


Joe Emerson and his choir of eight | 


sang four hymns each day. 

To the religious press, General Mills 
sent a release: a typical program 
would contain “one Orthodox Jewish 


hymn, one Roman Catholic hymn, one 


Baptist, Methodist, or Lutheran hymn’”’; 
it would not be “interrupted by adver- 
tising or anything of a commercial 
flavor, although its sponsorship has al- 
ways been frankly stated.” Sample an- 
nouncements praised sacred songs, 
friendship, and tolerance. 

Five thousand clergymen of all 
faiths received letters from Joe Emer- 


son, and Donald D. Davis, president of | 


General Mills. Emerson asked the cler- 
ics to suggest hymns their congrega- 
tions liked best. Davis promised a 
“dignified and proper” sales announce- 
ment, and explained why they chose 
this program: to disseminate good-will 
and make “a definite contribution to 
good citizenship and good business.” 

Letters from 3,000 clergymen ap- 
proved the first programs of “Hymns 
of All Churches.” 

Preaching in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York, 
week, the Rev. Dr. Raymond L. For- 
man voiced another opinion. He roundly 
denounced the use of the hymns, “the 


outpourings of the deepest sorrow and | 
joy ... personal communion with God | 


. exploited to sell foodstuffs.” 

Dr. Forman’s religious sense was 
aroused most of all by an imaginary 
picture he drew of General Mills 
offices. “Smith says, ‘Jones, how do 
you feel about the sales appeal in 
“Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” or “Nearer, 
My God to Thee”; 
“Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” 
would be more profitable?’ ”’ 

Dr. Forman urged his congregation 
to write protests against the program. 
“Imagine the effect,” he suggested, 
“when you come to church to pray and 
sing hymns to have the name of that 
company flash through your mind as 
you pray.” 

The Rev. Robert W. Searle, execu- 
tive secretary of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, agreed that 
church groups find the program dis- 
tasteful. 
good intentions” but now had “turned 
into a commercial idea” by attempting 
“to exploit religious sentiment.” 

Last week, before and after the 
hymns, the sales talk used up almost 
five of the program’s fifteen minutes 
in extolling the virtues of Gold Medal 
Flour, urging listeners to save the 
bag coupons to exchange for silver- 
ware premiums, and to write for the 
booklet “Foods Men Hurry Home For.” 





last | 


or do you think | 
or | 
“Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone,” | 


The series had started “with | 



















KORDO-GATOR 
Leather Jacket 


$10.95 


A man’s coat if ever there was 
one! Tough leather that looks 
like alligator-hide, but with all 
the suppleness and style of 
suede. It’s an exclusive Block- 
Bilt number, one of the most 
popular styles we’ve ever de- 
signed. If you’ve wanted a 
Leather Coat—and what man 
hasn’t!—buy a BLOCK-BILT 
KORDO-GATOR today! 


* Every garment cut by hand 
* GenuineTalon fastener front 
* Full-cut; fine tailoring 

* Tan, Gray, Brown or Black 


] 
H. & L. BLOCK 


* Specialists in Leather Sportswear * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
his name, with your check for $10.95, 
chest measure and color choice to 





Calif. 





H. & L. BLOCK, San Francisco, 
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The ARISTOCRAT 
Of BEACON HILL 


thw Bellevue is as much a part of 
Boston's Beacon Hill as the his- 
toric Common which it overlooks, 
and the gold- domed State House 
which it faces. In an atmosphere of 
quiet charm and dignity it offers 
visitors tastefully furnished rooms 
and courteous, efficient service. 
Delicious meals are prepared and 
served in good old New England 
style. The hotel is very convenient 
to Boston's shops, theatres, and busi- 
ness center. Rates from $2 single. 


Glenwood J. Same 
Sherrard, management 

Managing as the famous 
Director Parker House 
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MUSIC LESSONS cro. 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Saxophone, Guitar, Ha- 
waiian Steel Guitar, Piano Accordion, Mando- 
lin, or any other instrument. This simplified 
method makes learning music as easy as A-B-C. 
Play in an orchestra. Be a teacher. Low cost. 
Easy Payments. Write for free booklet and free 
Demonstration Lesson. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 259 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. C. 
Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1933, of 


NEWS-WEEK 

Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio, 
State of New York - 
County of New York 83 for October 1st, 1935 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared J. F. Bresnahan, 
whe, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 

says that he is Business Manager of News-WEEK and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief. a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 





reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 


News-WEEK, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave. 
New York, N. Y.; Editor, Samuel T. Williamson, Rock 

efeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Man- 
aging Editor, Harding T. Mason, Rockefeller Center, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, J. F. 
Bromanen, Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York. 


~. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm. 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) News-Week, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1270 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y.; Elizabeth C. Bonbright, 1 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Edward C. Childs, 1 Wall 
Street, ow York, N. ¥.; Jane C. Childs, 1 Wali Street, 
New York, a : Starling w. 1 wn Street, New 
York, N. ys S. Winston Childs, 1 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Alice 8. Coffin, 1 Wail Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mary K. Cowie, 63 Wall Street. New York, N. Y.; 
Charles W. Deeds, 75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut ; 
Elmer Ericson, 1 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; Julius 
Mieischmann, 1 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. Roland 
Harriman, 59 Wall Street, New York, N. ; Thomas J. 
C. Martyn (Voting Trustee), 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Pa. Prnere.. L. Rea (Voting Trustee), 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Howell van Gerbig, 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. y ; John Hay Whitney, 14 Wall Street. New 
York, N. Y. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpo- 
ration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the ks of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, or ccr- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) J. F._ Bresnahan, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 19th day of 


September, 1935. 
(Signed) x A. MILLAR 
(My commission expires March 30, 1936. 
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OATH: Between Constitution and 
Flag, Bay State Has Troubles 


Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education, announced 
last week that riding teachers and pro- 
fessors of beauty culture were exempt 
from taking the _ recently-enacted 
Teachers’ Oath. At the same time, 
1,800 members of Harvard University’s 
faculty got a letter from Robert J. 
Acton. The writer urged mass re- 
sistence to “demagogy in the guise of 
patrioteering.” 

Four days later Dr. Kirtley F. Mather 
—rugged-looking geology professor 
who testified in favor of John Scopes 
and evolution at the “Monkey Trial” 
at Dayton, Tenn., in 1925—went to a 
four-story brick building on Beacon 
Hill. At the headquarters of the Bos- 
ton Center for Adult Education, of 
which he is president, Dr. Mather ad- 
dressed 300 persons on “The Twilight 
of Democracy.” 

The 47-year-old geologist, who speaks 
straight out and sometimes clips his 
words, became “frankly personal.” He 
cited instances when he took oaths to 
defend the Constitution because he was 
“to perform an appropriate function as 
a government official’—such as the 
oath he took as army reserve corps 
captain. But Dr. Mather wondered 
why a geology professor should take a 
teachers’ oath—now required in four- 
teen States. To him, that would re- 
duce teaching to a State function and 
doom it to “stagnation.” He said he 
would refuse. 

A husky Irishman rose from his seat 
—State Representative Thomas A. Dor- 
gan. He announced himself as the 


sponsor of the bill under dispute, 
praised Dr. Mather’s courage, and 
asked: “Is the Teachers’ Oath law re- 


pugnant to the American Constitution ?” 

Dr. Mather smiled: The Supreme 
Court could decide that—but he gave 
his personal opinion: “Yes, I think it 
is.” 

“Are you a member of the Cultural 
Relations Something-or-other that 
plays ball with Soviet Russia?’ Dor- 
gan demanded. 

“IT am a member of the American As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Cultural 
Relations with Russia,” Dr. Mather re- 
plied. He added that he also belonged 
to the American Civil Liberties Union 
and the Y.M.C.A. 

Then the spectators became vocal. 
Their voices drowned out Dr. Mather 
and his inquisitor. They called Dorgan 
“a public enemy” and “just a skunk.” 

During the uproar Dr. Mather started 
to leave the room. He passed Dorgan 
and shook his hand. Surprised by the 
friendly gesture, Dorgan disregarded 
George McCarthy, Quincy Democrat, 
who whispered: “Ask him if he’s a 
Communist . .. Ask him if he’s a 
Communist.” 

Two days later President James B. 
Conant of Harvard announced that, 
although he opposed passage of the 
law, it was “out of the question” that 
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Harvard should not obey. Dr. Mather 
agreed to take the oath “rather than 
involve Harvard in a legal battle.” 

Ten miles away, in Lynn, schoo! 
officials had their own problem. Carle- 
ton B. Nichols Jr., 8-year-old pupil, re- 
fused to salute the flag. The lad, q 
member of Jehovah’s Witnesses, a re- 
ligious sect, called the flag “an emblem 
of the Devil.” Carleton’s parents sus- 
tained the boy’s action. 

Because Nichols refused to quit the 
schoolroom where he defended his son, 
the principal had police take him to 
jail for disturbing the peace. He got 
out on $200 bail. 

This week city and school officials 
will decide what to do. 














STUDENTS: High School Aviation 
Causes Higher Academic Flights 


Last week, students at Teaneck, N. J., 
High School pounded three new school 
heroes on the back. “That’s landing 
’em, Larry.” “Nice figure-of-eights, old 
man.” “Boy, did you handle that crate!” 
Any school could cheer its halfbacks. 
But only Teaneck in all the world 
could point to licensed airplane pilots, 
trained from the ground up in the 
school’s own flying course. 


TEACHER: Six years ago Arthur G. 
Norwood, stocky middle-aged wartime 
flyer, helped Teaneck students organize 
an extra-curricular glider club. Nor- 
wood observed their fanatic interest 
and their willingness to work endlessly 
over shop tasks and ground school 
textbooks. Why shouldn’t the high 
school itself capitalize this will-to-learn 
with a real flying course? 

Soon he had won the support of 
young Charles Steele Jr. As principal, 
Steele had already added courses in 
Automotive Mechanics and Skills of the 
Road to his school’s curriculum. More 
slowly came approval from parents, 
and from local and State boards of edu- 
cation. 


Course: In 1933 students got the 
news. The school had made Norwood 
an instructor on its staff. Juniors would 
get regular manual training or do- 
mestic science credits for a ground 
course in aerodynamics, mechanics, 
navigation, and meteorology. As seniors 
they would earn credits for flying les- 
sons. Three hundred, armed with par- 
ents’ written consent, applied. The 
school selected three dozen on a schol- 
arship basis. Freshman and sophomore 
marks boomed. 

The next year, actual flying in- 
struction began in Norwood’s tiny 
Aeronca monoplane. The school paid 
for depreciation and upkeep. Each 
student bought his share of the gaso- 
line and helped toward the small 
hangar rent. By this June, students 
had. made some 5,000 flights without 
injury, and nine boys and one gir! had 
started solo flying. Four now have 
won Department of Commerce licenses. 
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F.F.V.: An Original Story of an 
Original First Family: the Lees 


THE LEES OF VIRGINIA. By Burton J. Hen- 
drick. 438 pages, 121,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, Index, Little, Brown, Boston. $3.75. 


“Virginia, more preeminently than 
her sister Commonwealths, is the state 
of the family,” says the author of this 
family monument which for the first 
time traces the 300-year Lee saga. 

The Old Dominion’s most illustrious 
clan deserves such a book on several 
counts: The Lees contributed so many 
first citizens that their lives reflect the 
country’s history as a whole; their off- 
shoots had startling personal adven- 
tures; and a couple of them went down 
to defeat in what Hendrick calls “the 
two most glamorous lost causes in the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race’”’—that 
of the English House of Stuart and that 
of the Southern Confederacy. 


FouNDER: Richard Lee, the original 
1640 immigrant, started at scratch as 
far as geneology is concerned: he left 
no record of the names of his father, 
mother, birthplace, or English ances- 
tors. But he helped start Virginia tra- 
ditions—by founding tobacco planta- 
tions and entering politics as Governor 
Berkeley’s Secretary of State. With 
the execution of Charles I in England, 
he lost the political post. 

In 1744 his son Thomas made history 
by signing a treaty with the Six Nations 
of Iroquois Indians, thereby preventing 
French encroachments. 

During the Revolution the Virginia 
Lees vied with the Adamses of Mass- 
achusetts for first place in the news. 
Richard Henry Lee introduced the reso- 
lution for American Independence to 
the Continental Congress. Arthur Lee 
“seduced” both France and Spain into 
helping the revolutionists. At the same 
time his brother William brought Hol- 
land into the war. 

William had spirit. When a Britisher 
falsely accused him of having revealed 
American secrets, he at once sent a 
challenge all the way from Frankfort. 
“The journey will be horrible to me in 
this weather,” he wrote Arthur, “but I 
can’t let the wretch escape.” The 
wretch did escape, however, by failing 
to keep three different dueling dates. 


Destor: Light-Horse Harry Lee, fa- 
ther of the Confederate leader, acquired 
a dashing military reputation in the 
Southern campaign against the Brit- 
ish and later became Governor of his 
State. In one way he showed a far dif- 
ferent character from that of his son: 
He lost all his own and his wife’s money 
and spent two years in a debtor’s prison. 


Robert Edward Lee, whose exploits 
still form a model for budding officers 
in many countries, grew up a meticu- 
lous, God-fearing family man. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, he made it 
clear that it was not for slavery, States’ 
rights, or the Confederacy that he drew 
his sword—but “in defense of my native 
State, Virginia.” 


Last mentioned in the book is Fitz- 


hugh Lee, who as Major General of 
Spanish War volunteers became “the 
symbol of a united country.” 


AvuTHor: Burton Jesse Hendrick— 
who used to work on The New Haven 
Morning News, The New York Evening 
Post, and McClure’s and World’s Work 
magazines—has a journalist’s flair for 
character study and local color. In 
other respects, he shuns the modern 
technique of newspaper man turned au- 
thor. He does his own research work, 
wading through sheafs of original 
manuscripts to unearth the record; and 
he resists the temptation to fill in the 
blanks with pure imagination. 


Three of his works have won Pulitzer 
Prizes: “Life and Letters of Walter 
Hines Page”; “The Training of an 
American,” a study of Page’s earlier 
years; and “The Victory at, Sea,” a 
naval history produced in 1920 with the 
collaboration of Admiral Sims. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Mixed Fare: 
Biography, Mystery, Economics 


VACHEL LINDSAY. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
375 pages, 90,000 words. Illustrations, In- 
dex. Scribners, New York. $3. 

The author of “Spoon River An- 
thology” writes the life of a colleague 
who “dwelt forever in cuckoo cloud- 
land.” In the flesh, Lindsay tried to 
become an artist; he lectured and ped- 
dled his verses during walking tours 
all over the country; fought Midwest- 


ern saloon-keepers, and finally, four 
years ago, committed suicide by drink- 
ing Lysol in the Springfield, Ill., house 
where he was born. Many road ad- 
ventures come from diaries the ‘God- 
intoxicated” tramp kept for 44 years. 


Edgar Lee Masters, who now lives 
in New York, also was born in Illinois. 
He professes to hate the dictatorial 
East and praises “the old courthouse 
America, the old-horse-and-buggy 
America.” 


MULES AND MEN. By Zora Hurston. 304 
pages, 80,000 words. Glossary, Appendix. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3. 


Zora Hurston, colored anthropolo- 
gist, graduated from Columbia in 1927 
and returned to her Florida birthplace 
to unearth racial legends or “big old 
lies,” as the natives call them. The 
first half of the book contains the 
cream of her story collection, com- 
plete with dialect and slang; the second 
describes New Orleans voodoo rites. 


KING COFFIN. By Conrad Aiken. 343 pages, 
60,000 words. Scribners, New York. $2.50. 
Jasper Ammen, ultra-egotistical Har- 
vard student who prides himself on his 
“capacity for hate,” decides a motive- 
less murder will afford him supreme 
satisfaction. His sinister plans to kill 


_ Jones, an innocent citizen, will send 


authentic shivers up the most hard- 
ened reader’s spine. 


OUR ENEMY, THE STATE. By Albert Jay 
Nock. 209 pages, 41,000 words, Morrow, 
New York, $2.25. 


The editor of the now-dead Freeman 
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INVITATION 


The Sherry-Netherland invites your attention to the 
luxury and comfort of its 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 room suites, 
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fires a withering volley at the State, 
which grows powerful at the expense of 
Society: “There is never any strength- 
ening of State power without a corre- 
sponding . . . depletion of social power.” 


Ingenious use of historical example 
permits Nock to demonstrate how the 
State begins and grows through the 
exploitation of masses of people by an 
acquisitive few. He makes no distinc- 
tion between States based on varying 
concepts: a Marxian regime is as ab- 
horrent to him as a tyrannical dictator- 
ship. But he does distinguish generi- 
cally between the State, which battens 
on the people, and Government designed 
to benefit them. He offers no remedies 
but he stimulates thought. 

HOW TO WATCH FOOTBALL. By Lou Little. 
315 pages, 66.000 words. Illustrations. 
Whittlesey House, New York. $2.50. 

Columbia University’s head coach 
takes readers through a mythical game 
between “State” and “University.” He 
explains tactics play by play, with 
dissertations on rules, psychology, 
famous past episodes, and methods of 
coaching. A valuable guide for spec- 
tators. 


OUR LORDS AND MASTERS. 380 pages, 115,- 
000 words. Index. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3.50. 


The prolific “Unofficial Observer’”—in 
private life John Carter of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s publicity 
staff—issues his third .collection of 
headliners, rehashing famitiar theories 
about world figures and adding a few 
original mistakes: He calls Leon 
‘Trotsky—who for the past eight years 
has been conspicuous by his absence 
from politics—one of the 25 “true 
sovereigns of human affairs’; Chiang 
Kai-shek he ranks high “because he is 
President of the Chinese Government” 
—an Office the Dictator relinquished in 
1931. 


A SUCCESSFUL INVESTOR’S LETTERS TO 


HIS SON, By H. G. Carpenter. 123 pages, 
25,000 words. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
$1.25. 

Last Fall, a Minneapolis investor 


tried in vain to find a publisher for his 
critical, up-to-date manuscript of busi- 





ness advice. Finally he brought it 
out at his own expense. Eleven print- 
ings sold in six months, whereupon 
Simon & Schuster saw the light. 

This provocative booklet tells capi- 
talists large and small how to appraise 
stocks and bonds, what to do in the 
face of inflation, how “to be quick to 
take losses and slow to take profits.” 

Its author, now a New York invest- 
ment counsel, used the form of “letters 
to his son’’ merely for convenience. His 
son is just 6 years old. 


THE UNMAKING OF A RUSSIAN. By Nich- 


olas Wreden. 317 pages, 100,000 words. 
Norton, New York. $3. 

WILD CAREER. By William J. Gibson. 288 
pages, 95.000 words. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $2.50. 


Two first-hand accounts, published 
last week, present parallel stories of 
the Russian Revolution. 

In “Wild Career” Captain Gibson, an 
Englishman, tells of his adventures as 
a private in the Russian Imperial Army, 
of secret service in Turkestan, of the 
outbreak of the revolution in Petrograd, 
of his term as a Bolshevik commissar 
and of his activities in the counter-revo- 
lution. His lack of writing skill robs 


good material of much interest. 


























KEYSTONE 


Lou Little (Left): He Can Tell You How to Play or Watch Football 


Nicholas Wreden writes in more ex- 
pert fashion of equally exciting events. 
But he slows down his book somewhat 
by alternating between adventure nar- 
rative and personal interpretation of 
Russian history. A cadet in the Naval 
Academy at Petrograd, he also saw 
the upheaval, and fought in the White 
Army. After the war, with a few 
friends, he actually stole a battleship 
interned in Estonia. 

HELL BENT FOR ELECTION. By James P. 
Warburg. 73 pages, 12,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. 50 cents. 

In these short articles, which ap- 
peared in The New York Herald-Trib- 
une last month, the author presents 
an imposing list of alleged broken 
promises and inconsistencies. The 
former economic adviser to the Presi- 
dent now feels as if his friend were a 
locomotive éngineer who had “devel- 
oped color-blindness.” 
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Hey, Dan!: “What’s your name?” 
someone asked a Van Alstyne, Texas, 
Negro. The man took a deep breath: 


“Daniel’s Wisdom May I Know, Ste- 
phen’s Faith and Spirit Choose, John’s 
Divine Communion Seal, Moses’s Meek- 
ness, Joshua’s Zeal, Win the Day and 
Conquer All Murphy.” 

Lucky Deuce: In a Chicago drug- 
store, Curtiss Riggs got a $2 bill in 
change. Near his home, two youths 
held him up and took it from him. A 
short distance away police caught 
them. One officer took the bill for eyi- 
dence. As he entered the police station, 
he tripped and sprained his wrist. 

SHorRT-SuITED: Orville Coleman com- 
plained to Linton, Ind., police that a 
thief had stripped his scarecrow. Next 
day Coleman withdrew his complaint. 
He had found in his field a discarded 
Summer suit. In the pockets he dis- 
covered a relief order and $3.50 cash. 

Honesty Is—: In Cincinnati traffic 
court, Rudy Slasky pleaded guilty to 
passing a red light. “Why?” asked the 
judge. 

“I was speeding, your Honor.” 

The judge stared, then smiled. ‘Such 
frankness is refreshing.’”’ Slasky got a 
$3 reduction in his fine. 

Repuctio Ap AsBsuRDUM: Frank S. 
Davis thought building a pool in the 
yard of his Boston home might help 
him reduce. For weeks he toiled. Then 





he weighed himself. Two pounds gained. 


Hoop Morninc: At dawn, Herbert 
Burns, 15, started on his Los Angeles 
paper route. In the Security First Na- 
tional Bank he spotted a hooded figure. 
He called police. With drawn guns they 
surrounded the hooded man—the bank's 
janitor, a hay-fever victim. The hood 
kept out dust. 








No Parkinc: New York police found 
a Nash sedan in Central Park. They 
will return it to Ernest Graham, its 
listed owner—after he explains how it 
came to be parked in a shallow lake. 

PLurRALity: The London Daily Tele- 
graph in its letters column wound up 4 
controversy: Consensus favored “mon- 
gooses” over “mongeese” as the word 
for more than one mongoose. C. O. H. 
Johnson of South Kensington disagreed. 
best usage, he declared, called for ‘mes 
geese.” 








Fire-Fuicut: George Lander, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., fireman, swam back 
to shore after rescuing a 9-year-old boy 
in a drifting sailboat. Then he heard 4 
fire alarm. Quickly he started to wade 
ashore.” =A sudden cheer told him 4 
group of admiring women had seen the 
rescue. The embarrassed hero sank 
back into the water. “Please go away, 
ladies,” he pleaded. “I gotta get dressed 
and go to that fire.” The fire was oul- 
side the city limits. 
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Place YOUR 


ADVERTISEMENT 





Before 750.000 Terminal Taxicab 
Passengers 


Who Have the Money to Buy Luxuries as Well as Necessities 


Now 500 Terminal Taxicabs 


(THE ENTIRE FLEET) 


are serving ONLY 





and other cabs are not allowed to carry passengers away from these 
concessions at Grand Central and the Pennsylvania Terminal, the 
ferries serving the Lackawanna, Erie, West Shore and Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, the leading transatlantic and coastwise steam- 
ship piers and the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel taxicab terminal. 


These cabs will be double-shifted and will he used twenty hours 
a day by two drivers. Each cab will average more passengers per 
day than ever before, because the driver knows that by returning 
to his station he will find a passenger immediately. 


Based on past records, 750,000 passengers a month will use these 
500 cabs. Our passengers come from all parts of the country. We 
estimate that one-half of them are well-to-do traveling New Yorkers 
and the balance visitors to the city. 

While visitors are in New York City, their expenditures are 
much larger than their daily expenditures at home. The New Yorker 
who travels must have a larger income than the average. Average 
income recipients cannot afford travel and taxicab rides. 

Fifty-two million dollars a year—one million dollars a week— 
is spent by taxicab riders in New York City. 

Terminal taxicab passengers pay an average of 55 cents a ride, 
instead of a five-cent fare on the elevated, subway or surface cars 
or a ten-cent fare on the Fifth Avenue buses. 

An unseen advertisement brings no returns. Advertisements in 
Terminal taxicabs must be read by every passenger—the visibility 





the rented stands 


is 100°,. The advertisements are placed directly in front of the 
passengers, in a device which rotates 22 beautifully colored cards, 
illuminated by four electric bulbs. Each advertisement stays seven 
seconds and returns again for the passenger’s attention in less than 
three minutes. Competition with other advertisers is limited be- 
cause the number of cards cannot be increased or decreased. 


C. C. Shayne Furs, Inc., wrote us: “It may interest you to 
know that we have heard from this advertising from many of our 
friends. It has already produced direct sales.” 


Charles of the Ritz (Beauty Salon) wrote us: “I am pleased to 
tell you that a great many of my patrons have spoken to me about 
seeing our advertisement in Terminal taxicabs.” 

Crouch & Fitzgerald (Luggage) wrote us: “As a result of these 
ads, the stressing or repair work on their contents, our firm has in- 
creased its business considerably.”’ 

Fownes Bros. wrote to local shops selling their gloves: “‘Ter- 
minal taxicab passengers are a group of people who have money 
znd spend it. This advertising will bring many of them to your 
store for Fownes gloves.”’ 


The cost to reach Terminal cab passengers through this unique 
method is decidedly low—45 cents per thousand passengers carried. 
Think of the quick results you can get from this style of advertis- 
ing. Your message makes its suggestion—an order to the driver 
takes the prospect to the place of sale. 





of luxuries. A partial list of concerns follows: 
Belleview Biltmore, Belleaire, Hotel Astor 
Fla. Liberty Magazine 
The Park Lane Scribner's Book Shop 
The Riviera Hotel Marguery 
Balsams Hotel, C. C. Shayne Furs, Inc. 
New Hampshire Boue Soeurs (Gowns) 
Ballantine’s Scotch The St. Moritz 
Maplewood Club, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
New Hampshire Crillon Restaurant 
Bill Brown’s Physical Training Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Farm Inverurie Hotel, Bermuda 
John Wanamaker College Inn Tomato Juice 
The Griswold Cadillac-LaSalle 
New London, Conn. Crouch & Fitzgerald 
The St. Regis White Rock 





Terminal taxicabs have carried advertisements in this way for over four years. 
and is now receiving the finest of advertisers’ acceptance. Advertisers in the Terminal cabs have been and continue to be sellers 








Our method of reaching quality prospects has had 


Rockefeller Center 

The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia 

Hotel Lincoln 

Ten Park Avenue 

The Biltmore 

Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City 

The Claridge, Atlantic City 

The Ambassador, Atlantic City 

One Fifth Avenue 

Eastern Air Lines 

John Haig Scotch Liquors 

Park Central Hotel 

A great many plays in season 


Fownes Bros. & Co. 

Marlboro Cigarettes 

Charles of the Ritz 

American Airways 

The Fifth Avenue Hotel 

Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

Hotel Fairfax 

Grace Line 

Buick Motor Car Co. 

Radio City Music Hall 

Sherry-Netherland Hotel 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Co. 

News-Week 

New York American 











Terminal taxicabs are in a class by themselves. They are just 
as distinctive in their field as the magazines Town & Country, 
Vogue and Fortune are in their fields. 


When spending money for advertising in Terminal taxicabs. it 
is perfectly logical for the advertiser to charge it against his na- 
tional appropriation rather than local, even though the advertising 
pas Gates local purchasing qualities and brings immediate local 

uying. 


Terminal taxicab passengers are purchasers of everything for 





425 FIFTH AVENUE 


J. H. LIVINGSTON, Jr.. 
TAXI ADVERTISING, Ine. 






the dining table, cars, better grades of gowns and other clothing, of 
theatre and night club tickets. They are travelers to everywhere. 
Terminal taxicab passengers buy almost everything because they 
need everything that people with good incomes require. 


Advertisers can purchase as few as 100 cards in the taxicabs or 
as many as 450. Agencies and advertisers are asking us for infor- 
mition. We have it such shape that you can file it in your office for 
reference. The usual agency commission of 15% and 2% cash dis- 
count are of course part of our program. SAMPLE CARDS WILL 
BE MADE UP FOR YOUR APPROVAL WITHOUT COST. 
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ENUINE cognac brandy is a natural spirit. 


When adulterations are added to sweeten it 

or soften its Vigorous nature, it is no longer good cognac. Try Hennessy 

Brandy and note its distinguishing characteristics that immediately certify its genu- 
ineness First Watm the glass in the hands to release the exquisite bouquet .. .“taste 
with the nose,” as the French say. Then sip Hennessy s-l-o-w-l-y ... notice that it 
does not leave a musty, syrupy taste but that the flavour expands and lingers delight- 
fully on the palate. The aroma and “clean” taste of Hennessy make it the preferred 


after-dinner liqueur the world over... Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 








